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ROSES 


OWN ROOT, 3-INCH, $15.00 PER 100 
$140.00 PER 1,000 


CECILE BRUNNER 
HADLEY 

COLETTE MARTINET 
WHITE KILLARNEY 

DBL. WHITE KILLARNEY 
KILLARNEY BRILLIANT 
MRS. AARON WARD 


2000 
1200 
1000 
4000 
2000 
2200 


3000 


A. N. PIERSON, Inc. 


CROMWELL, CONN. 


GLADIOLI 


Some of the older ones, but 
mostly of the newer and 
better kinds — Halley, 
Myrtle, Schwaben, Sun- 
beam, and varieties of that 
kind, splendid well grown 
stock. 


$6.00, $8.00 and 
$10.00 per 100 


Everything in 
Flowers, Plants, Greens, 
Ribbons and Supplies 


Cut 


BUSINESS HOURS 
7A. M. to 4 P. M. 


S. S. PENNOCK COMPANY 


The *9s2iSs op Philadelphia 


NEW YORK 
117 W. 28th St. 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
1608-1620 Ludlow St, Franklin & St. Paul Sts. 


WASHINGTON, 1216 H S8t., N. W. 








Winter-Flowering Roses 


We still have left about five thousand ROSALIND (Glorified 
Ophelia). This is much darker than the original Ophelia. Buds are 
bright coral, which changes to a clear pink when flowers are devel- 
pag One of our best sellers. Strong plants, 34-inch pots, $30.00 
per 100, 

We can supply, also, the following varieties in more or less limited 
quantities as long as unsold, strong plants from 34-inch pots: 


COLUMBIA and MRS, CHARLES RUSSELL 

SILVIA (Yellow Ophelia) 

FRANCIS SCOTT KEY, WHITE KILLARNEY, KIL- 
LARNEY BRILLIANT, HOOSIER BEAUTY, SUN- 
BURST, and MIGNON, or CECILE BRUNNER 


FERNS 


We have a splendid lot of ferns for immediate shipment, in the 
following varieties and sizes: 
Nephrolepis elegantissima, Elegantissima Compacta, Mus- 
cosa and Superbissima, 3%-inch pots 
Dwarf Boston, 3%-inch pots 
Elegantissima, Elegantissima compacta, 
Dwarf Boston, and Scottii, 6-inch pots 
Muscosa and Smithii, 5-inch pots 
Smithii, 6-inch pots ; 
Elegantissima compacta, 8-inch pots 
Elegantissima, and Elegantissima compacta, 10-inch pots.. 
Harrisii, 8-inch pots 
Dwarf Boston, 8-inch pots 


LARGE SPECIMEN HYDRANGEA 
FOR JULY AND AUGUST FLOWERING 
Mme. E. Mouillere and Otaksa. Extra large specimens, grown in half- 


barrels; 4 to 4%4-ft. spread, well budded, just beginning to show 
color. $15.00 to $25.00 each—according to size. 


F. R. PIERSON, Tarrytown, N, Y. 











Geraniums 


We have a fine lot of 2-inch stock for immediate 
shipment, and are also booking orders for next 
season at the current price of $2.75 per 100, 
$22.50 per 1,000, in a good assortment of popular 
kinds such as S. A. Nutt, Edmund Blanc, Mad. 
Racamier, General Grant, etc., also a good assort- 
ment of singles which will make good winter 
blooming stock. 


Hardy English Ivy 
2-inch, $2.50 per 100, $22.50 per 1,000 
FERNS 


Boston and Scottii, 5-inch pot grown at $4.80 per 
dozen, $35.00 per 100, shipped without pots. 
Table Ferns, assorted 3-inch, $6.00 per 100. 


Cash With Order. 


R. Vincent, Jr., & Sons Co. 


WHITE MARSH, MARYLAND 
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R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO. 


CYCLAMEN PLANT 


Strong Plants in 3% in. pots, $25.00 per 100 
Trade Price on Application 


Farquhar’s Gold 
Medal Strain 


BOSTON, MASS. 








Wiebe saute ccrd Rete 


IF in need of RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK 
that is well grown, well dug and well packed 


Send te the BAY STATE NURSERES 
NORTH ABBNGTON, MASS. 





Register your name for our 
Wholesale Catalogue of 
FRENCH AnD HOLLAND 
BULBS 
Ready. Shortly 


Also PERENNIALS for FLORISTS, 
ask for Special Prices. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


53 Barclay Street 
Through toe 54 Park Place 


NEW YORK CITY 


























WORSERYMEN, FLORISTS, PLANTERS 
RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 


We are subscribers te the Nurserymen’s 
Fund fer Market Develepment, alse “Say 
I¢ With Flewers” Publicity Campaign. 








A Card This Size 


Costs only 90c. per Week 
on Yearly Order 
It would keep your name and your 
specialty before the whole trade. 
half-inch card costs only 45c. per 
week on yearly order, 




















We are Headquarters for the BEST OF EVERYTHING 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


With our Stock Seed Farm at Grass Lake, Mich., and our growing stations in 
every part of the United States where seeds are grown successfully, all in charge 
of capable and experienced men, we are equipped for and are producing 


PEAS, BEANS, CORN AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


of all kinds in quantity and of highest quality. 
Glad to quote for present delivery or on growing contract for crop of 1919. 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO., Cambridge, N. Y. 


KELWAY & SON 


SPECIALIZE IN 


SEEDS 


(personally selected strains ) 
WHOLESALE ONLY 


Write for Special Prices, Spot or 
Forward 


Only Address, LANGPORT, Eng. 























“Seeds with a Limeage” All Varieties 
Thoroughly tested at our trial grounds, Raynes 
Park, Londen, Englamd. Send for Catalegue 


CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, Inc., connt‘iit Bess, mas 


166 Chamber of 





‘J, BOLGIANO & SON 


Careful Seed Growers and Seed Distribu- 
tors for One Hundred Years 


WRITE FOR OUR 1918 SPECIAL CATALOGUE 


Te Market Gardeners nad Fiertsts 
Patt and Light Ste.. BALTIMORE, MD. 


STUMPP & WALTER C0. 
Seeds and Bulbs 


30-32 Barclay Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


SEEDS, BULBS, PLANTS 
JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, CORP. 


47-54 North Market Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 























BURNETT BROS. 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
Etc. 


92 Chambers St., New York 
Write for our [Illustrated Catalog 








FREESIA PURITY 


IMPROVED 
Per 1000 
SG BO We MAR. cc ccccccccscccccce $6.00 
Be Oe Fh Bo cc cccccccccessecs 9.50 


Mammoth Bulbs, % te % inch. 15.00 
Large Jumbo Bulbs, % inch... 18.00 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


172 W. Wabash Ave., OHIOAGO, ILL. 














Burpee’s Seeds 


PHILADELPHIA 





BLUE LIST OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
MAILED ONLY TO THOSE WHO PLANT 
FOR PROFIT 


THOMAS J. GREY COMPANY 


SEEDS, BULBS AND IMPLEMENTS 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL . 


Reselected Strains in Seeds. 











W. E. MARSHALL & CO. 
SEEDS, PLANTS ANB BULBS 
Horticultural Sundries 


166 W. 23rd St., NEW YORK 


GARDEN SEED 


BEET, CARROT, PARSNIP, RADISH and 
GARDEN PHA SEED in variety; alse other 
items ef the short crop of this past seasen 
as wel as a full line ef Garden Seeds, will 
be quoted yeu upen application te 


S. D. WOODRUFF & SONS 


82 Dee St., NEW YORK and ORANGE, CONN 











When writing to Advertisers kindly mention Horticutture 





Improved styles in Implements 
Catalogue upen applicatien. 
16 So. Market Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 





When writing to advettisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 


Little Ads. That Bring 
Big Returns 


Little Ade. im our Classified Buyers’ Direc- 
tory bring big returns to both advertiser 
Anything wanted by florists, gardeners, 
park and cemetery superintendents, ete., 
can be sold through this medium, 

Don’t fail to read over these Ads. in each 
issue and you may find one or more that 
will prove profitable to you. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A 
ROVING GARDENER. 


I noticed an item in the American 
Florist which says: “Chicago is soon 
to have on the outskirts of the city 
the most beautiful and extensive bo- 
tanic garden and arboretum in the 
world.” It is interesting to learn of 
this new undertaking, and if, as is 
likely, two thousand acres from the 
Palos Preserve district be chosen for 
the site, there will be ample opportun- 
ity for unlimited development. But 1 
question the use of the word “soon” in 
the above quoted statement. An ar- 
boretum is not to be made in a day. 
It takes years for trees to grow, and 
any attempt to make such an institu- 
tion in a hurry will surely fail. How- 
ever, a comprehensive plan is being 
evolved, and in the site selected the 
city has a splendid nucleus, with deep 
wooded ravines, high bluffs overlook- 
ing the Desplaines river valley, and 
great stretches of green prairie. 

It is a matter for congratulation to 
find a general disposition in all parts 
of the country to develop garden spots 
of this kind, which shail prove educa- 
tional as well as merely beautiful. It 
is in line with the plan of establish- 
ing municipal rose gardens now find- 
ing favor. 





Women gardeners at Kew have had 
their day. A year ago nearly forty 
of them were employed in the green- 
houses and the flower gardens. Less 
than a dozen now remain, having been 
replaced by the journeyman gardeners 
returning from the war, or by other 
men who have applied for positions. 
It would be interesting to have a re- 
port as to the quality of service which 
the women gave. There seems to be 
a disposition on the part of women 
gardeners in this country to seek 
greenhouse work, and some growers 
have declared that the women are 
more satisfactory in many ways than 
the men. I know of one private estate 
where a young woman has been em- 
ployed in the greenhouses for nearly 
two years, and whose work is giving 
great satisfaction to the head gard- 
ener. At the same time I do not an- 
ticipate much likelihood that this ten- 
dency will go very far. 





The other day I saw a long border of 
common Speedwell which really looks 
very attractive. As a rule, though, 





: RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF | 
|__A ROVING VING GARDENER _| 





this plant is hardly worth a place in 
the hardy border, especially if used in 
patches. It is not to be compared with 
Veronica subsessilis, which although 
a little later has much finer color and 
larger flowers. This Veronica is a 
true blue, and most impressive where 
planted in masses. I am waiting some- 
what impatiently to see the first flow- 
ers of the variety Blue Ridge, which 
is said to be an improvement over 
subsessilis. I must confess, though, 
that these so called improvements 
sometimes fail to measure up to the 
catalogued description. Take Perry’s 
variety of Anchusa, for example, If it 
has any greater value than the Drop- 
more variety, I have not discovered it. 
Truth to tell Anchusa is not a very 
easy plant to place. One landscape 
architect of wide experience tells me 
that he makes but little use of it be 
cause of its awkward habit. 





A plant not often seen in perennial 
gardens, but one which it seems to 
me is deserving much wider planting 
is Cimicifuga, which is blooming at 
the present time, its tall slender spikes 
being held far above the foliage which 
bears some resemblance to that of As- 
tilbe. This is a plant which does not 
need to be massed to look well. It is 
attractive scattered here and there 
through the border, and doesn’t clash 
with anything else. 

There has been some discussion 
about good plants to associate with 
peonies in order to give blooms later 
in the season. This season I have 
noticed Lythrum used in that way, and 
the combination seems to be a good 
one. The loosestrife is in flower with- 
in a few weeks after the peonies pass, 
and continue for a long time. Strange- 
ly enough this good perennial is sel- 
dom found in small gardens, although 
it will adapt itself to almost any situ- 
ation except one which is very dry, and 
requires but little attention. Its light 
purple fiowers are not too brilliant for 
a mid-summer setting, and they have 
a long season. Perhaps there is a 
general impression that the loose- 
strife will only thrive on the banks of 
bogs. or along streams. To be sure, it 
looks particularly well in such situa- 
tions, as may be seen by a visit to 
the Arnold Arboretum just now, but 
it does not require such a location by 
any means, growing and blooming for 
years in ordinary garden soil. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM GALL FLY 
WORKS WHILE YOU SLEEP 
After completing the study of the 
habits and seasonal history of the 
chrysanthemum gall fly or midge, the 
entomologists of the United States 
Department of Agriculture say that 
growers either must use nicotine sul- 
phate as a spray or do some night 
work if they expect to prevent the 
damage done in florists’ greenhouses 

by this pest. 

The gall fly was not a pest in green- 
houses in the United States until two 
or three years ago, but now it has 
been reported by a number of “mum” 
growers scattered over a wide area 
in this country. It causes unsightly 
galls on the leaves of chrysanthe- 
mums and curls or crumples them, 
thus reducing the vigor of the plant. 
This in turn affects the size, color, and 
beauty of the bloom. Consequently 
the “mum” grower receives less for 
his flowers on the market. 

Two ways have been found to elim- 
inate the gall fly—burning tobacco 
paper in the greenhouses and spraying 
the plants with nicotine sulphate. 

The entomologists have found that 
fully 95 per cent. of the gall flies 
emerge from the galls as adults after 
midnight. Consequently where to- 
bacco stems are burned as a means 
of control, the work must be done 
after midnight, since the fumes are 
effective for only a few hours, due to 
leakage. Most greenhouse men have 
been in the habit of fumigating about 
6 o’clock in the evening. This prac- 
tice is not effective against the chrys- 
anthemum gall fly unless the house 
is absolutely tight. However, where 
nicotine sulphate is sprayed on the 
plants, the work may be done in the 
late afternoon or early evening. This 
\application should be repeated every 
second or third day for a period of a 
month or more. 











INSTRUCTION IN GARDENING 


Practical instruction is offered in 
vegetable, flower and fruit gardening, 
greenhouse and nursery practice, to- 
gether with lectures, laboratory, field 
and shop work in garden botany, b 
logy, pathology, landscape d 
plant chemistry and related su fects. 

The curriculum is plaenen ‘or the 
education of any persons who would 
become trained rdeners or fitted to 
be superintendents of estates or ay 
Students may be admitted at any time. 

Circulars and other information will 
be mailed on application. 


The New York Botanical Garden 


> Bronx Park NEW YORK CIrrY 


TELE 


saeenaeagreseaany 
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FERNS 


Per 100 Per 1000 
$6.00 


§ 
HEE 





Stock all outa until June Ist. 


Order either direct or through 
8. S. Skidelsky & Co., Sole Agents 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HENRY H. BARROWS, WHITMAN, MASS. 


OHARLES H. TOTTY 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
MADISON, N. J. 














SEED OF 


Sim’s Gold Medal Pansies 


A fine selection of the best of that 
wonderful strain. If you want the very 
best don’t fail to get some of this seed. 
Y% oz., $4.00; % oz., $7.50; 1 oz., $15.00 
Cash or satisfactory trade references. 
o C. O. D. shipments 


.. J. REUTER co. 
PLANT BROKERS 
329 Waverly Oaks Road, Waltham, Mass. 


Nephrolepis Norwood 


Best Crested Fern 


4 ineh pets, extra heavy, $85.00 per hun- 
dred; 6 ineh, $75.00 per hundred. 


ROBERT CRAIG COMPANY, P™Apitras. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SPECIALISTS 


ELMER D. SMITH & CO. 


ADEIAN, MICH. 























a BURNUM PLICATUM 


OAK BRAND SHRUBS. 


Te CSRS [rae ae 


| | pannus. 


Rabert Pyle, Pres. Aatoine Wintzes, Vico-P ses. 
We are swbacribers tothe Nurserymen's Fund 
for Market Development 














ROBERT DYSART 


CEREGMED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 
Simple methods ef eerrect aceounting 
especially adapted fer ferists’ use. 

BOOKS BALANCED AND ADJUSTED 


40 STATE STREET .. BOSTON 
Telspkene Main 5 


HELL'S 








Bary RTA SEES 
THE D. WILL WURSERY 00. 


renee Spee. Largest Growers 
BOX 415, DUNDES, IL, 








FIELD GROWN ROSES 


2 and 3-year old 
Tauschendschon, Perkins, Excelsa, 
Crimson Ramblers, Lady Gay, Hia- 
watha and others. For Fall delivery 
$40.00 per 100, 1-year-old plants, 
$25.00 per 100. 








ROSES. 


Tauschendschon 21-inch ........ 
Dorothy Perkins 21-inch ........ 


eee eee eee eeee 


eee eee er eereee 


C. U. LIGGIT, ss nutes suas. Philadelphia, Pa. 


GODFREY CAL LAS 


The true type 


100 1000 
2\-in. pots ...... $5.00 $40.00 
ee . seer 7.00 60.00 
31f-in. pots ...... 14.00 























IBOLIUM “hous” HARDY PRIVET % fiw" 


TO BE SENT OUT IN THE FALL OF 1919. Introducers of Box-Barberry. 
Elm City Nursery Co, WOODMONT NURSERIES, Inc., New Haven, Ct. 














FREESIA BULBS 


Purity (Improved) 


Per 1000 
Size %-54ths inch (large).......... $8.50 
Size %ths-% inch (mammoth...... 13.50 


NOW READY 


CALLA LILY BULBS 


Size 1%-2 inches, $9.00 per 100 
Cash with order, less 2 per cent, 


McHUTCHISON & CO., “hone 


95 Chambers Street NEW YORK 














E. W. FENGAR 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


147-187 Linden Ave. 
IBVINGTON, XN. Jd. 














SEEDS AND BULBS 


can da S 


i] 128 Chambers St. ., N. Y. City 











THE THRIFT HABIT. 


Decision in the “Most Put Upon 
Man” contest is narrowed down to 
two, according to a Boston philanthro- 
pist—the bank teller and the street 
car conductor. The most monotonous- 
ly hopeless job, this man says, is 
either trying to get people to move 
forward, please, or to convince the 
sweet young thing that just because 
the bank has lots of money is not a 
good reason why she may overdraw 
her account. 

The Bostonian cannot decide which 
task is the worse. At any rate, he 
finds it pleasant to arrange outings 
and vacations for these unfortunates. 
Unquestionably they need vacations. 
It’s a good work, and all one philan- 
thropist can be expected to undertake, 
but it leaves the plumbers, bricklayers, 
members of the street cleaning de- 
partment, the cigar store clerks, the 
elevator men and others who do the 
world’s work sort of out of luck. 

Almost every employer recognizes 





the need of these men for vacations, 
and they get the usual two weeks off, 
with pay. But what do they do with 
the time? That depends upon what 
sort of fellows they are. If they have 
been standing in line Monday nights 
to make a payment upon Liberty 
bonds, and have invested their quar- 
ters in Thrift Stamps and put a five- 
dollar note regularly into a War Sav- 
ings Stamp, they got the time alloted 
properly, the place at the seashore or 
in the mountains all picked out, and 
they lose no time getting under way. 

If they have not acquired this habit 
they probably loaf a couple of days, 
trying to figure out some cheap place 
to go, then have to loaf the rest of 
the time, because the two weeks’ pay, 
in advance, has dwindled down to a 
mark where it merely covers the rent 
and other regular bills. 

By beginning early in the spring 
and saving the pennies out of the 
day’s expenditure, and adding enough 
nickels and dimes, each day, to make 
a quarter, and buying a Thrift Stamp 
with that quarter, the vacation prob- 
lem can be made easy. 
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MY CANDID OPINION 


By a Retail Salesman 


Penn, of Boston, has originated prob- 
ably the boldest departure from ordi- 
nary methods of florists in newspaper 
advertising that has yet been recorded. 
In several of the Boston papers he has 
been putting out copy without any 
name signed. The copy reads as 
follows: 

“Whose slogan is this? 

“When you think of flowers think 
of —————_"" 

“When a business organization has 
reached that point in its relations 
with the public that it is unconsciously 
associated with its own industry as a 
whole, there must be a substantial 
business reason for it. In this instance 
the reason is found in the unswerving 
policy of rendering at all times the ut- 
most in service. 

“Of course everyone knows Boston’s 
flower phone—Beach 6900.” 

This copy was put up in very attrac- 
tive shape, with plenty of white space 
to set off the lines. Now the point to 
decide is whether this is really adver- 
tising of the best character. Mr. 
Penn’s reputation for originality has 
not suffered by it, and the likelihood 
is that it has aroused considerable in- 
terest. After all, though, advertising 
flowers should be considered, it seems 
to the writer, largely from the view- 
point of the public. As Mr. Penn says, 
the florist should seek to serve, and 
it is a question whether this service is 
accomplished when the public is called 
upon to exercise even a little extra 
thought or a bit of speculation when 
it desires to order—say a wreath for 
a funeral. Isn’t the essence of adver- 
tising after all to be found in meeting 
the want of a customer almost before 
he feels it? If suggestion has any 
value anywhere it is in advertising 
copy. Isn’t it possible, too, that this 
kind of advertising may raise almost 
unconscious resentment in the mind of 
competitors, which is something not 
to be desired in the interests of the 
trade as a whole. 

All this will be understood, of 
course, as not in any sense a criticism 
of Mr. Penn’s advertising, which is al- 
ways to be followed with interest, but 
as a general discussion of newspaper 
advertising in its widest application. 


One original idea of Mr. Penn’s is 
a capital one, that of using the expres- 
sion “flower-phone.” When he says at 
the foot of his ad. “Of course every- 
body knows Boston’s flower-phone,”’ 
and then gives the number, he is in- 
evitably inviting the calls of all his 
readers who may be in need of flowers. 





Florists of twenty or even ten years 
ago would have been amazed at the 
way in which modern store keepers 
are reaching out for business. It is 
no longer considered efficient to en- 
close one’s self in a flower filled glass 
case and invite people to come in and 
buy your stock. A Cleveland retailer 
hit upon the idea some time ago of 
distributing cards all through business 
offices saying that he would be pre- 
pared to keep fresh flowers on the 
desks each day for a specified sum. 
The plan worked so well that it had 
to be stopped. That is to say, the 
business grew to such an extent and 
brought about so many complications 
that it was impossible to carry it on. 

Another suggestion along the same 
line comes from England, where a 
writer encourages the use of flowers 
in shop windows. As he says: “It 
may be well worth while to supply 
your tailor, draper or grocer with 
sufficient flowers for a week or a fort- 
night free of charge, for the encour- 
agement of others.” 

Storekeepers as a whole have not 
come to realize the value of flowers 
in their show windows, but this is 
something which can be brought about, 
not only on special occasions, but at 
all times. A few flowers properly ar- 
ranged set off a window to a greater 
extent than any other adjunct. No 
doubt it would be feasible for a florist 
to undertake the business of supplying 
flowers, and perhaps arranging them, 
in order that there might be a fresh 
supply every day. Getting the thing 
started is largely a matter of sales- 
manship, but if an offer to do it for a 
week free of charge is accepted, and 
the florist can prove his point, there 
should be no difficulty in keeping the 
trade, once it is obtained. This would 
seem like a fertile field, and one well 
worth cultivating. 


GARDENERS’ AND FLORISTS’ CLUB 
OF BOSTON. 

The annual picnic of the club will 
be held at Cunningham Park, East 
Milton, on Thursday, July 24, 1919. 
This will be the first picnic held since 
the close of the great European War, 
in which over 30 of our members have 
been engaged, and some have paid the 
supreme sacrifice. On the coming oc- 
casion a good many of our members 
who have been demobilized will be 
present and participate in the games. 
We therefore look for a record attend- 
ance and the most successful picnic 
in our history. 





TRADE PRICES TO THE TRADE 
ONLY. 

The full resolution adopted at the 
Nurserymen’s Convention in Chicago 
in regard to trade prices was as 
follows: 

Recognizing the great diversity of 
interests of the members of the Nation- 
al Association of Nurserymen, we offer 
recommendations only on such ques- 
tions where the interests of all con- 
verge, and where in the silence of the 
Association the interests of all would 
suffer. 

Realizing the necessity of keeping 
open and profitable, the outlets for the 
distribution of nursery stock as funda- 
mental to the success of the industry, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved: The members of the 
American Association of Nurserymen 
shall not sell to any consumer of nur- 
sery products, whether private owners, 
parks, cemeteries, realty developments, 
municipalities, department stores, or 
other large buyers at prices which do 
not adequately protect in his sales and 
distribution expenses, the nurseryman 
who buys similar stock to sell again, 
and 

Whereas: The professional land- 
scape architect buys only as an agent, 
for his client, the planter, therefore, 
be it resolved, 

That we disapprove of nurserymen 
giving their wholesale trade lists or 
trade prices to or through professional 
landscape architects. 

Resolved: That any member who 
violates the foregoing resolution, shall 
forfeit his membership as provided in 
Article IX of the constitution. 
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William N. Estabrook has been 
given permission to build a green- 
house on Holden street, Worcester, 
Mass., to cost $3,000. 

J. M. Ward & Co., the well known 
florists of Peabody, Mass., announce 
that their retail plant and flower busi- 
ness has been taken over by Norman 
W. Hunter and Howard Evans, under 
the name of Ward’s greenhouses, Nor- 
man W. Hunter & Co., successors, J. 
M. Ward & Co. will use all of their 
glass for the growing of asparagus 
sprengeri for the wholesale market. 

M. P. Quarry and Mrs. Quarry of 
Worcester, Mass., have been given a 
permit by Supt. George C. Halcott of 
the public buildings department to 
erect a greenhouse and boiler room 
at 875% Main street, at a cost of $2,500. 

Says the Boston Traveler: Folks out 
Natick way will tell you Patrick Dona- 
hue, known to many as “Slick,” is get- 
ting to be something of a financier as 
well as philanthropist. Mr. Donahue 
is at the head of the Boston Rose Con- 
servatories and he’s also at head of a 
group of Natick men endeavoring to 
aid their less fortunate neighbors in 
“owning a home.” Not strictly a co- 
operative bank, but something on the 
same order. “Slick” has for his war 
cry “build now,” and it’s said his hair 
has actually stood on end several 
times at the quick results of his “war 
cry,” coupled with the financeering and 
philanthropy which he and his associ- 
ates are exercising in Natick. 

G. S. Seavey & Son, gardeners and 
florists of Bangor, Me., have placed 
an order with Hitchings & Co. of 
Elizabeth, N. J., for a large frame 
greenhouse, which will be erected at 
their garden on Fourteenth street this 
fall. For the season of 1919, G. S. Sea- 
vey & Son could not begin to handle 
the large orders that they received for 
flower seedlings, geraniums, etc., and to 
meet the demands, they have begun to 
equip themselves for 1920 season. The 
Seaveys will devote their resources 
for the growing and marketing in 
great quantities for the wholesale 
merchants of seedlings and setting out 
plants, for the coming season. Orders 
have already been placed with grow- 
ers for thousands of geranium cuttings, 
and they have allotted a large portion 
of their garden for various perennial 
plants, that are in great demand. 

A. A. Pembroke, the well known car- 
nation grower of Beverly, has opened 
a retail store at Salem, Mass. 


Louis E. Smith of Lee, Mass., has 
contracted with a New York firm for 
the erection of a new steel-frame 
greenhouse to be 30 by 133 feet, and to 
have on the outside deep hot frames 
133 feet long, also to build a large pot- 
ting house, a work house, office and 
display house. The work is to begin 
immediately and will be completed 
Sept. 1. The old greenhouse is to re- 
main and will be used entirely for 
chrysanthemums. 





ST. LOUIS. 

The St. Louis Florist Club held 
their regular monthly meeting at the 
greenhouses at Forest Park. About 
30 members were present. The re- 
port of the transportation committee 
was read by W. J. Pilcher, who stated 
the fare to Detroit one way would be 
$16.01. Nomination of officers then 
took place, as follows: For president, 
W. J. Pilcher, R. N. Rowe; vice-pres- 
ident, H. C. Berning, C. Cerney; sec- 
retary, J. J. Beneke; treasurer, Wm. 
C. Smith; trustee, three years, Oscar 
Ruf, F. H. Weber, Wm. Kruse, Paul 
Redan. 

The market is well supplied with 
gladioli. In general higher prices 
are quoted for shipping stock as it 
requires special care. 

The opening of the First National 
Bank, Monday, July 7th gave quite a 
demand for flowers and there was a 
specially beautiful display of gladioli 
and other summer flowers for the 
occasion. 

Harry Schleter, formerly with George 
H. Anguermuller, is now with Wm. C. 
Smith Wholesale Floral Co. 





PHILADELPHIA. 

Edward C. Dungan, the live wire 
who directs the destinies of the Wm. 
Henry Maule Corporation in this city, 
has been the recipient of universal 
congratulations recently, on account of 
his elevation to the exalted position of 
president of the American Seed Trade 
Association. This is a well deserved 
tribute to a man who, if he is anything, 
is of the self effacing type and who 
actually blushes if you happen to pay 
him a compliment. No man better de- 
serves the honor. He is a real seeds- 
man and knows the business in all its 
branches and from top to bottom. Just 
the kind of man the seed trade needs 
and they have done themselves proud 
in selecting him. 

Howard M. Earl arrived home July 


10th from his six months business trip 
through Europe and South America. 

George J. Ball, the wholesale florist 
of Glen Ellyn, Ill., has been a recent 
visitor. 

The cut flower market keeps up 
in excellent shape for July and the 
general feeling is cheerful and op- 
timistic. The prices ruling on the 
14th inst. were about as _ follows: 
Russell, Premier, Columbia, 6 to 25; 
Hadley, 10 to 15; Hoosier, 4 to 12; 
Killarney, Arenberg, Maryland, Ophe- 
lia, 3 to 8; Jonkheer, 6 to 10; Car- 
nations, 3 to 4; Orchids, 6 to 12; 
Asters, 1 to 4; Sweet Sultan, 3 to 4; 
Gladioli, 6 to 10; Daisies, Sweet Peas, 
Gaillardia, Coreopsis, 1 to 2. There 
are very few Beauties to be seen 
around and they may be said to be off 
the general list for the present. 
Gladioli are very fine and in good 
variety. The kinds mostly seen, in- 
clude the lovely pure yellow, Sun- 
beam; Myrtle, blush pink; Lily Leh- 
man, white; Hally, brick red, shading 
to lighter at center; Prince of Wales, 
light red, a shade lighter than Halley 
but otherwise similar; Wilbruik, blush 
pink with carmine tracing—darker 
than Myrtle. The prices noted above 
on roses apply only to the better 
grades. There are lots of low grade 
stock going at far lower prices. This 
also applies to carnations, gladioli, and 
other stock—so quotations should not 
be taken as an exact basis of how the 
market stands. 





ROCHESTER 

Business during the past week 
has not been very brisk. Carna- 
tions are small and the supply is lim- 
ited. America gladioli are arriving 
and find ready sale. Roses are poor 
and scarce. Sweet peas are very 
scarce and are not of very good qual- 
ity. Jap and Harrissi lilies are arriv- 
ing in small quantities. Delphinium 
are about over with. Snapdragon, 
gaillardia, coreopsis, marguerites, mig- 
nonette, calendula and rambler roses 
are in large quantities on the market. 
A new crop of galax have arrived on 
the market. 

H. E. Wilsons are making a spec- 
ialty of jazz baskets consisting of gay 
colored flowers which are very popular 
with the trade. 

Mr. Joe Werdeen is the proud father 
of an 8 pound boy. 

A new flower store has been opened 
at 197 North street. called the Utica 
Rochester Floral. 

E. C. Kendig of Rosary flower store 
has closed the store during the sum- 
mer months but is doing a good busi- 
ness at the Oswego store. 
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National Publicity Campaign. 

Almost daily there comes to the 
office of the Promotion Bureau a 
hearty endorsement of the work of 
the Campaign. As an example: “En- 
closed find our contribution towards 
the ‘Say it with Flowers’ Campaign. 
We are looking forward towards send- 


ing another check a little later on. 
We want to congratulate the Society 
on its splendid work in getting up 
such a campaign, and the results ob- 
tained should more than please every 
individual in any way connected with 
the business. Wishing you the great- 
est success, we are, very truly yours, 
Moraino Brothers, Rye, N. Y.” 

Still, the Fund lags. Why this 
should be is hard to understand. The 
time is past when argument might be 
necessary. Experience should be the 
preceptor now—and we have had a 
glorious experience. We have ascer- 
tained that, beyond a question of 
doubt, our efforts to increase the sale 
of flowers are being rewarded with a 
success beyond our fondest anticipa- 
tion. 

And you, Mr. Nonsubscriber, know 
full well that you are being benefited 
by this success. Give a thought to 
what might have been had this cam- 
paign never been started. Look over 
your books and note how many new 
customers you have recorded in the 
bad times now behind us, when you 
fully expected to notice a decline in 
your business. What is it that is re- 
minding many thousands of forgetful 
people every day, that there are an- 
niversaries they should not forget. 
Have you never received thanks from 
some cordial individual for the re- 
minder which perhaps has saved him 
from criticism, even censure? Such 
happenings are common throughout 
the trade. Our slogan, “Say it with 
Flowers,” is now deep rooted, let us 
see that its roots suffer not for want 
of nourishment. 

It seems to be easier in almost any 
other line to raise a publicity fund 
than in the florist trade. The Florida 
growers of citrus fruits made a big 
success of their efforts last year to 
increase the sale of their products, 
and they are not what might be term- 
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ed a numerous body. Through their 
exchange, which undertakes work 
similar to that of our Promotion Bu- 
reau, it has been unanimously voted 
to make the assessment for publicity 
on the coming season as much as 
three cents a box on oranges and 
five cents a box on grapefruit. This 
assessment is expected to produce a 
fund largely in excess of $100,000. 
Their California brethren are push- 
ing forward a continuation of their 
efforts to establish “Sunkist” products 
on a scale which makes the Florida 
effort seem small indeed. These fruit 
growers know what they are about, 
and are working on _ experience. 
Every grower contributes to his fund. 

And every florist, without excep- 
tion, should contribute to his fund. 
Over 1,600 of the thinkers in the trade 
have already done so. Get busy with 
your think tank, Mr. Nonsubscriber. 
There is a space awaiting your name 
on the honor roll. Can you, in your 
own interests, refuse to fill it as your 
conscience dictates? 

The following subscriptions have 
been received and are in addition to 
those previously announced, annually 
for four years, unless otherwise 
stated: 
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A NUTMEG FOR THE BLUE HEN. 
That report in the trade papers of 
June 28 regarding the activities of the 


’ Florists Publicity outfit is very inter- 


esting. I have only got to page one 
as yet; but I see that the Nutmeg 
State boys have contributed $1,164.50 
which is very good for a population 
of less than a million. On the same 
page I observe that the Blue Hen 
chickens have only been able to 
scrape up a 5-spot which is not so 
very good for a state with a popula- 
tion of about one-fifth of a million. I 
speak of course by the census of 1900 
but the increase of population in both 
states is probably relatively equal 
and therefore does not affect the five 
to one proportion. Now if Delaware 
wants to show that she’s a spunky old 
bird she will get busy right away 
and scrape up more than a 5-spot. 
About fifty 5-spots would be more like 
a game chicken. Maybe this com- 
parison might be carried further 
afield than Connecticut and Delaware 
but I have not had time to look them 
up yet. You can do that for your- 
selves. But—to stick to the text— 
my idea for the present is to stir up 
my neighbors who have been enjoy- 
ing an era of great prosperity these 
past five years. Every chicken in the 
florist business in the state of Dela- 
ware ought to do its share of scratch- 
ing for publicity and not live on the 
scratching done by the less lazy birds 
in other parts. Get in the Publicity 
Garden and do your share. Get after 
that Nutmeg, Dear Old Blue Hen! 


GrorceE C. WATSON. 
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What might be called a by-product of the 
publicity campaign being carried on by the 
S. A. F. & O. H. is the unification of the 
different branches of the florists’ trade—a 
very important feature of this campaign. Growers, 
wholesalers, salesmen and retailers are finding their ulti- 
mate interests identical, and for that reason are work- 
ing together better, probably, than ever before. The 
publicity campaign is bringing about a better under- 
standing between all of those who are engaged in the 
business of growing and selling flowers. In the past 
there has been a certain feeling of antagonism, and even 
yet that feeling exists to a greater extent than it should, 
especially as respects wholesalers and retailers. Another 
factor that will help to close this breach is found in the 
florists’ associations being formed in different cities, 
whereby wholesalers, retailers and growers are brought 
into the closest connection and meet together for the pur- 
pose of formulating policies which will be for the ad- 
vantage of all three classes. It is often possible to iron 
out long-standing differences when the parties concerned 
get together and meet the situation fairly. Some of the 
points which breed differences are common wherever the 
florists’ business is carried on. Take for example the 
matter of holding flowers until they are too far advanced 
for putting them on the market. Apparently this 
trouble, which has caused much ill-feeling in America, 
is also a source of irritation across the water. In a re- 
cent English paper this statement is made: “Many 
growers fail because they allow their blooms to arrive at 
a too forward condition before cutting, whereas every 
flower should be cut in such a condition tliat it not only 
passes through the hands of the wholesaler and retailer 
before it attains its prime, but should actually get into 
the hands of the public just before maturity. Not only 
does this give better satisfaction to the sender, but the 
more backward condition of the blooms should facili- 
tate packing and mean less damage, and these condi- 
tions can be obtained by the joint efforts—in consulta- 
tion—of growers and retailers.” Here, of course is 


Getting 
together 


an opportunity for co-operation. Indeed, co-operation is 
absolutely necessary to bring about any imprvement. For 
a long time retailers have felt that they were the suf- 


ferers because they had to meet the disapproval of the 
buying public and stand the consequences if this public 


should be displeased. 


The Worth of the Shows 


Editor HortTicuLTURE: 

I read with very sincere pleasure the thoughtful, able 
and convincing letter from Miss M. R. Case in your last 
issue, and I feel certain that her appeal will meet with a 
sympathetic response from many of your readers. | 
particularly hope that all the directors of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Society will read, mark, learn and 
inwardly digest what she has written. I believe a small 
fraction only of the membership agrees with the gradual 
diminution to the summer shows and Miss Case having 
had ocular proof of the deep interest taken of the 
masses in these exhibitions wants to see them continued, 
and has very generously offered to finance exhibitions to 
be held weekly in the summer months of 1920. 

President Endicott in his inaugural address last Jan- 
uary said, “Our trustees and members must have the 
same end in view—to do what is best for the interests of 
the society. A lack of agreement with the trustees on 
the part of members is much to be deplored.” Thought- 
ful members have seen for years that this “lack of agree- 
ment” has been steadily widening, and is largely due to 
the fact that the trustees, or a majority of them, are 
obsessed with the idea that two or three exhibitions on 
an imposing scale, yearly, are better than a large number 
of more moderate size. 

President Endicott in the same address said “though 
no ddubt the policy of the past has made the society what 
it now is, it would be more than unwise to continue such 
a policy when it has served its time and generation.” 
Surely here is contradiction; admitting that the policy 
made the society great, why change it: 

At the old Horticultural Hall on Tremont street we 
could find something of interest each week in summer 
and frequently in winter. Let us get back to at least 
fortnightly shows, which the Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety of England never failed to hold right through the 
late terrible war in spite of all they had suffered. Is it 
to be wondered at that such a society gained over six 
hundred members net in 1918 and that it now has 
fifteen thousand on its rolls? 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society is a state 
and not a national institution ; its most important work 
is the exhibitions it holds. Reduce these in number, 
especially during the summer, and interest will dwindle ; 
increase them and a steadily growing army of amateur 
horticulturists will flock to its banner. Does it not seem 
utterly absurd that a great society like ours should seek 
to so stultify itself as to keep its halls closed, except for 
three or at most six shows? Is it any wonder that new 
members are enrolled grudgingly under such conditions ? 
By all means, continue to give one or two large ex- 
hibitions yearly, but increase the number of free Satur- 
day shows, particularly those which will display plants, 
flowers, fruits and vegetables grown outdoors. 

During the Civil War, our society increased its mem- 
bership, were stronger financially and held fourteen to 
sixteen exhibitions a year. Surely our present policy 
seems rather pitiful in comparison. I earnestly hope 
that in 1920 we will not be compelled to limit our shows 
to six as outlined, but that the suggestions of Miss Case 
will be followed, and this broader plan is bound to kindle 
the enthusiasm now lacking. 





W. N. CRAIG. 
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THE 
IMPROVED 
SNOWSTORM 
(Burpee’s) 








for Sweet Peas. 


3390 EARLY SANKEY (BURPEE’S). This truly mag- 
nificent white was awarded a special Silver Medal when ex- 
hibited at the great International Show in New York, March 
20, 1915, also Certificate of Merit at the Spring Show of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, Philadelphia, March 23, 
1915. Black seeded. Pkt., 7c; 0z., 80c; %4-Ib., $2.40; Ib., $8.00. 


, 

3392 IMPROVED EARLY SNOWSTORM (BURPEE’S). 
The result of a cross between King White and Yarrawa, it 
embodies the best qualities of those two varieties and easily 
eclipses all early-flowering white Sweet Peas to date. The 
flowers are of Yarrawa size, but finer form, as the standard 
does not reflex but is magnificently bold, though charmingly 
waved. A vigorous grower, the immense flowers are invari- 
ably borne in fours on very long stems. Awarded Certificate 
of Merit at the International Show, New York, March 20, 
1918. Our Improved Snowstorm is so immeasurably superior 
to our original Snowstorm that we have now discarded the 
latter. Improved Snowstorm is the last word in Early- 
Flowering White Sweet Peas. Pkt., 10c.; oz., $1.50; %4-lb., 
$4.50; Ib., $15.00. 

3342 EARLY CANARY BIRD (BURPEE’S). This is a 
splendid, rich, deep cream or primrose colored self. The 
flowers are of great size, beautifully waved, and usually 
borne three or four on a stem. Pkt., 7c; oz., $1.00; %4-lb., 
$3.00; lb., $10.00. 

3348 EARLY DAYBREAK (BURPEE’S). The flowers are 
much frilled or waved, of largest size. The color is a splen- 
did shade of rich rose-pink on cream ground, becoming deeper 
toward the edge of standard and wings. The entire flower 
is lightly suffused with salmon. Pkt., 7c; oz., $1.00; %4-lb., 
$3.00; Ib., $10.00. 

3376 EARLY LOVELINESS (BURPEE’S). The color is 
white, the entire flower being suffused soft pink and the edges 
distinctly picoteed with rose-pink. Pkt., 7e; oz., 85c; %4-lb., 
$2.50; Ib., $8.50. 

3351 EARLY ENCHANTRESS (BURPEE’S). It is a 
bright rose-pink, becoming deeper toward the edges of stand- 
ard and wings, gradually softening in tone toward the cen- 
ter of the flower. Pkt., 7c; oz., $1.00; %4-lb., $3.00; Ib., $10.00. 

3388 EARLY PINK BEAUTY (BURPEE’S). The color is 
soft rose-pink on white ground, richer toward the edges, grad- 
ually softening in color as it reaches the center of standard 
and wings. Pkt., 7c; oz., $1.00; %4-lb., $3.00; Ib., $10.00. 

3344 EARLY CHERRY RIPE (BURPEE’S). A particu- 
larly bright and taking color and quite new in this section. 


It might be described as a glowing cherry or salmon-cerise 


self. Awarded Certificate of Merit at the International Spring 
Show, New York, March 20, 1918. Pkt., 10c; oz., $2.50; %4-lb., 
$7.50; Ib., $25.00. 

3381 EARLY ORANGE BEAUTY (BURFEE’S). Similar 
in color to Helen Lewis, therefore a glowing orange-scarlet 
with softer colored wings. Extremely free and early blooming, 
valuable alike for culture under glass or in the open, as it 
withstands the sun and weather well. Pkt., 14c; oz., $3.00; 
¥%-lb., $9.00; Ib., $30.00. 

3362 FORDHOOK ROSE IMPROVED (BURPEE’S). 
Quite distinct from our original Fordhook Rose. The fiow- 
ers are of immense size, usually borne in threes and fours on 
very long stiff stems. In color similar to the well-known 
George Herbert. A pleasing shade of rosy carmine. Pkt., 7; 
0z., $1.00; 1%4-Ib., $3.00; Ib., $10.00. 

3874 EARLY KING (BURPEE’S). The finest early-flower- 
ing crimson. The flowers are of great size, perfect form, 
averaging fully two inches in diameter. Pkt., 7e; 0%., 85c; 
%4-lb., $2.50; Ib., $8.50. 


Burpee’s 
Sweet Peas 


The Twenty-Two Best Winter Flowering Spencer Sweet Peas for Florists 


The first Spencer Sweet Pea in existence was brought to America 
by W. Atlee Burpee. Since then the House of Burpee has intro- 
duced over two hundred distinct new varieties each an improve- 
ment on the past. And by constant hybridizing for the last ten 
years we have developed the new Fordhook Early Flowering 
strain of Spencer Sweet Pears. We can now offer you all the finest colors in the Early 
or Winter Flowering type of Spencers—everything offered is grown on our own Floradale 
Farm in California. The House of Burpee is recognized as the American Headquarters 


3393 EARLY SPLENDOR (BURPEE’S). A magnificent 
new deep rose self. The rich rose-crimson color is accentu- 
ated by the distinct white blotch at the base of standard and 
wings. The flowers are of great size, usually borne in fours 
on very long stems. Similar in color to the Summer-flowering 
Rosabelle. Pkt., Je; oz., $1.00; %4-Ib., $3.00; lb., $10.00, 

3386 EARLY ROSY MORN (BURPEE’S). Flowers grown 
under ordinary field culture have measured fully two inches 
in diameter. The flowers are usually borne in threes or fours 
on stiff, long stems. Color, a pleasing shade of rose with 
ecrimson-scarlet standard. Pkt., Ye; oz., 80c; %4-lb., $2.40; 
Ib., $8.00. 


3375 EARLY LAVENDER KING (BURPEE’S). A first- 
class lavender has been much wanted in this type, therefore 
we have great pleasure in offering the new Lavender King. 
This glorious new variety is a rich, true, deep lavender 
throughout. Similar in color to the summer-flowering vari- 
eties, Burpee’s Orchid and R. F. Felton. The flowers are of 
large size, beautifully true waved form, and borne in threes 
and fours on stems of great length. Pkt., 7c; oz., 85c; %4-lb., 
$2.50; Ib., $8.50. 

3338 EARLY BLUE-BIRD (BURPEE’S). This is a charm- 
ing shade of blue. Somewhat deeper than Wedgewood, but 
more of a true self, especially as the flower ages. In our opin- 
ion, the best blue for indoor culture. Pkt. Je; oz. $1.00; 
Mlb. $3.00; Ib. $10.00 

3399 EARLY ZEPHYR (BURPEE’S). This is a delight- 
ful shade of pale blue or lavender. It might be briefily de- 
scribed as a silvery blue self. An extremely dainty and 
charming variety. Pkt., 7c; oz., $1.00; %4-Ib., $3.00; lb., $10.00. 

3380 EARLY MAUVE BEAUTY (BURPEE’S). Color a 
pleasing shade of rosy mauve. The flowers are of immense 
size, often measuring two and one-half inches in diameter, 
yet exquisitely waved and of best Spencer form. A strong, 
vigorous grower and very free flowering. Charming under 
artificial light. Pkt., te; oz., 85c; %4-lb., $2.50; Ib., $8.50. 

3346 EARLY DAINTINESS (BURPEE’S). This has 
always been a favorite since it was first exhibited in 1915, 
when it was certificated. We have only now been able to 
work up a sufficient stock to offer to our friends. A strong 
grower, with flowers of largest size and usually produced in 
fours. Color, pure white edged rose. Similar to Summer- 
flowering Dainty. Pkt., 7c; oz., 80c; %4-lb., $2.40; Ib., $8.00. 


3352 EARLY EXQUISITE (BURPEE’S). The ground 
color is a soft shade of primrose, the edge of the standard 
and wings being beautifully “picoteed’ with deep rose-pink. 
Pkt., 7c; oz., 85c; %4-lb., $2.50; Ib., $8.50. 

3361 FORDHOOK PINK AND WHITE (BURPEE’S). 
This is similar to the old Blanche Ferry, having a bright, 
rosy-pink standard with white wings, lightly suffused rose. 
Pkt., 7c; oz., 60c; %4-lb., $1.80; Ib., $6.00. 

3398 YARRAWA. The flowers average two and one-half 
inches in diameter; many are duplex or double. The color is 
a bright rose-pink with a clear, creamy base. Our stock of 
this popular Australian variety is absolutely true. Grown by 
us from seed procured direct from the introducer. Pkt., 7c; 
oz., Ie; %4-lb., $2.25; lb., $7.50. 

$357 EARLY FANTASY (BURPEE’S). Striped and 
marbled with rich rose-pink on a creamy white ground. Ex- 
ceedingly bright and it makes a telling bunch when cut. 
Extremely free and a continuous bloomer, the flowers usually 
borne in threes and fours on long stems. Pkt., 7c; oz., 80c; 
%4-lb., $2.40; Ib., $8.00. 


mrber. 
The prices quoted are net for packets as well as larg er quantities, f.o.b. Philadelphia, for delivery July to Dece 

The above waehetine-anait the best in its class—provide a complete range of colors. We have many other desirable varieties 
of Early Flowering Spencers on which we shall be pleased to quote prices upon request. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 


Seed Growers 


Philadelphia. 
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THE DETROIT CONVENTION. 

No effort is being spared to make 
the convention at Detroit, Aug. 19, 20, 
21, the banner convention in the his- 
tory of the S.A. F.&0.H. The outlook 
for the Trade Exhibition is that the 
immense floor of the Arcadia Auditor- 
ium will be taxed to the limit to ac- 
commodate the exhibits. 

The following are among those who 
will exhibit: Pittsburgh Cut Flower 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; The McCallum 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Kroeschell Bros. 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Jackson & Perkins 
Co., Newark, N. Y.; Kanawha Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill.; Benj. Hammond, 
Beacon, N. Y.; Poehlmann Bros, Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Ove Gnatt Co., La Porte, 
Ind.; S. S. Pennock Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; American Bulb Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
Duro Paper Products Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
J. G. Neidinger Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Alex Henderson & Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
Burlington Willow Ware Shops, Bur- 
lington, Ia.; Allan N. Humason, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Foley Greenhouse Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Vaughan’s Seed Store, 
New York-Chicago; American Green- 
house Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill.; Werthei- 
mer Bros., New York, N. Y.; John A. 
Evans Co., Richmond, Ind.; Henry A. 
Dreer, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; M. Rice 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Schloss Bros. 
Ribbons, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Robert 
Craig Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; H. 
Bayersdorfer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Lion & Co., New York, N. Y.; H. F. 
Michell Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Skinner 
Irrigation Co., Troy, O.; Lofd & Burn- 
ham Co., Chicago, Ill.; Ionia Pottery 
Co., Ionia, Mich.; Cohen & Hiller, New 
York, N. Y.; B. Hammond Tracy, Inc., 
Wenham, Mass.; Joseph Heacock Co., 
Wyncote, Pa.; Hitchings: & Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J.; A. L. Randall Co., 
Chicago, Ill.; Jacob Kier Nielson, Oak 
Park, Ill.; Peters & Reed Co., So. 
Zanesville, O.; Russin & Hanfling, 
New York, N. Y.; Max Schling, New 
York, N. Y.; Fred J. Mead, Newark, 
N. J.; W. A. Manda, Inc., South 
Orange, N. J.; John Lewis Childs, Inc., 
Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y.; D. Hill Nur- 
sery Co., Dundee, Ill.; Chicago Feed & 
Fertilizer Co., Chicago, Il. 

At this convention action will be 
taken on a recommendation that the 
dues in the Society be increased to 
$5.00 per year, and that the life mem- 
bership fee be increased from $25.00 to 
$50.00. Only members in good stand- 
ing can become life members, there- 
fore it is obvious that any applying for 
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this membership must be clear on the 
books for the 1919 dues. It goes with- 
out saying that life memberships 
taken out now will forestall any action 
emanating from the Convention. 

The local committees in Detroit are 
actively at work, and, it is understood, 
have laid out a program for the enter- 
tainment of their guests which will be 
highly pleasing to all. 


SRO: 
OBITUARY. 





Joseph Beavis. 

Joseph Beavis, the well-known Phil- 
adelphia florist, died at his home on 
Limekiln Pike on the 7th inst of heart 
disease. Mr. Beavis was a native of 
England and came to this city as a 
young man. In 1867 he married Mi- 
randa Schronk of Falls of Schuylkill. 
One son, two daughters and his wife 
survive him. He was one of the pio- 
neer members of the Florists’ Club 
of Philadelphia, established 33 years 
ago. Interment took place on the 10th 
inst at Hillside cemetery. He was 75 
years of age. 





Arthur F. Barney. 


We greatly regret to record the 
death of Mr. Arthur F. Barney at the 
age of 66. Mr. Barney passed away in 
Worcester early in the month, after 
three months illness. He was very 
well known in the seed trade and 
highly respected. For many years he 
was with Schlezel & Fottler Co. and 
later became president of the Thomas 
J. Grey Co. He will be sadly missed. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


On July 12 the S. S, Pennock Co. 
played the Leo Neissen Co. a game of 
ball’ at the Shriners Country Club, 
Edge Hill, Pa., the score being 25 to 6 
in favor of S. S. Pennock Co. All were 
guests of Mr. Chas. H. Grakelow. You 
all know Charlie, or have heard of 
him. The prince of good fellows, and 
he did the thing in the usual Grakelow 
way, plenty of refreshments, etc. After 
the game supper, which was A No. 1, 
there was speaking. Mr. Grakelow 
acted as toastmaster, and he distrib- 
uted a number of prizes among the 
boys, and both the prizes and presenta- 
tion remarks were in fitting with the 
way they played, after which there 
were very fine moving pictures until 
late in the evening when all journeyed 


home feeling that they had had a very 
enjoyable afternoon—could not have 
been improved on in any way only 
really the game was too one sided to 
suit S. S. P. Co. There is talk of a 
return match when the S. S. P. Co. 
hopes the opposing team will be able 
to make a more creditable showing. 

The American Rose Society held an 
executive committee meeting at the 
Civic Club July 14th. An account of 
the proceedings will be issued by Pro- 
fessor White, the secretary of the 
Society. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS. 

Will secretaries please supply any 
omissions from this list and correct 
dates that have been altered: 

August 9-10, Boston, Mass.—Exhibi- 
tion of gladioli and phlox by Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. Wm. 
P. Rich, secretary, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 


September 9-11, Hartford, Conn.— 
Fall flower show of the Connecticut 
Horticultural Society. Alfred Dixon, 
secretary, Wethersfield, Conn. 

September 11-14, Boston, Mass.— 
Dahlia, fruit and vegetable exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety. Wm. P. Rich, secretary, Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston. 

September 18-19, Providence, R. I— 
Dahlia show of the Rhode Island Hor- 
ticultural Society. E. K. Thomas, sec- 
retary, Kingston, R. I. 





BUD DROP OF SWEET PEAS. 


Bud drop can be brought about at 
will. It is caused by the atmosphere 
of the house being over-charged with 
cold moisture. Anyone who has had 
experience knows the minute he en- 
ters a Sweet Pea house if the con- 
ditions for “bud crop” exist. The 
trouble is more apt to come in 
spells of cloudy weather. In cloudy 
weather the vines, through the absence 
of light, and by our keeping up a flow- 
ering temperature, make a _ tender 
growth. The buds are also tender, and 
if they are to stick the atmosphere 
must be sweet and buoyant. In such 
times the manipulation of the steam 
pipes and the ventilators is the only 
means of combating the trouble. Ven- 
tilation should be given with great 
care so as to prevent too sudden 
changes; the ventilators should be 
opened gradually and the heating 
pipes gradually shut off. In cloudy 
spells they should be kept rather on 
the warm than on the cool side, I pre- 
fer a temperature of 67 degrees on 
bright days, and 58 degrees to 60 de- 
grees on dull days, with a night tem- 
perature of 50 degrees to 52 degrees. 
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“Say it with Flowers” 


will be a familiar phrase to readers of 


The New Double 
Metropolitan 


a big fiction magazine 
and a big general maga- 
zine all under one cover 


“Sa 


short stories striking features 


The magazine that blazed the trail in 
every feature that makes Metropolitan 
a great advertising medium again 
strikes a new gait in this double ed- 
itorial program. 


BEGINNING IN THE AUGUST 


Metropolitan 


“THE LIVEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA” 





2 magazines for the price of one 
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A FIG TREE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Among the fruit trees of Hillcrest— 
the cherries, apples, pears, quinces, 
peaches, plums and nectarines is a 
fig. It grows on the wires of the es- 
palier two feet in front of a high stone 
wall. In winter we turn it under the 
soil, digging away the earth in front of 
it and bending it forward. It lived 
through the winter of 1917 and ’18 but 
bore no fruit the following season. 
This year it is growing five figs. The 
year it came from the nursery, the 
summer of 1917, it ripened a few 
fruits. 

The tree is now about four feet high 
and is trained flat against the wires. 
It is on the back row of the espalier 
where it is shaded by the peach trees 
in front. It is suckering from the bot- 
tom having one thrifty little offshoot 
which we mean to transplant. 

We have not yet ripened any necta- 
rines but have had some trees sent to 
us with which to experiment by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry in Washing- 
ton. At Hillcrest we are interested to 
see what can be grown in our climate 
and have sent for seeds to South Afri- 
ca and Laborador. Since reading Stef- 
ansson’s description of the Arctic re- 
gions we feel as if more might be 
done with the northern flora. 

M. R. Case. 

Hillcrest Farm, Weston. 





PERSONAL. 

Peter MacDonald has succeeded John 
Alexander as superintendent on the 
estate of C. M. Daniels, Sabattis Park, 
Long Lake West, N. Y., Mr. Alexander 
having resigned. 

William Warburton has. gone from 
Franklin, Mass., to Fort Wayne, Ind., 
to become gardener for Theodore F. 
Thieme, 

Malcolm McAllister is now gardener 
for E. C. Delafield, Riverdale, N. Y. 

It is understood that Joseph Goodier, 
who was long head gardener on the es- 
tate of the late Charles G. Roebling, 
Trenton, N. J., and who made a splen- 
did reputation for himself there, is to 
be superintendent of a new estate now 
being developed at Ogontz, Pa. 

John Watson has withdrawn from 
the management of the Princeton Nur- 
series. Mr. William Flemer, Jr., re- 
cently returned from France, will take 
charge, Carl Flemer managing the nur- 
series at Springfield, N. J. 


CONTROLLING THE ROSE MIDGE 


According to the Department of 
Agriculture a severe infestation of the 
rose midge can be controlled, if not 
entirely eliminated, in a comparatively 
brief period by the careful application 
of tobacco dust on the soil and by 
persistent nightly fumigation with 
tobacco, in the form of stems, nicotine 
papers, or one of the volatile nicotine 
preparations, 


“Where earth walks are present, it is 
advisable to spray the walks also with 
a 5 or 10 per cent kerosene emulsion. 

In the case of light infestations, the 
midge can be controlled by systematic 
nightly fumigations with tobacco 
fumes, which should be continued un- 
til all adults disappear; or by a care- 
ful application, at the proper season, 
of tobacco dust. Inasmuch as the 
broods probably overlap during the 
summer, there is a possibility that fre- 
quent syringing of the plants would 
cause much of the dust to wash down 
into the soil before all larvae matured; 
hence there is a chance that some 
would fall on and enter earth where 
the dust had lost its effectiveness. It 
would seem, therefore, that the most 
opportune time to apply the dust, if 
not accompanied with nightly fumiga- 
tion, is during the latter part of Octo- 
ber or the first three weeks of Novem- 
ber, at which season the last genera- 
tion of larvae leaves the plants, enters 
the ground, and constructs overwinter- 
ing cocoons. If dependance is placed 
on the dust alone, it is imperative that 
the application be so timed as to be on 
the soil before the larvae seek winter 
quarters. No hard or fast rule govern- 
ing the date of this application can be 
recommended for all localities, since 
temperature naturally influences the 
final disappearance of the larvae. 

Although tobacco stems have been 
used in greenhouses from time im- 
memorial they are being replaced 
rapidly by nicotine paper and the 
volatile nicotine extract, owing to the 
fact that the nicotine content of the 
stems is so variable. Tobacco stems 
in the proper condition (those which 
have not been allowed to become wet 
and dry out) will yield good results. 
As there is no satisfactory and easy 
method by which the florist can de- 
termine accurately the nicotine con- 
tent of tobacco stems, however, it will 
probably be a saving of time and 
money to use the nicotine papers or 


the volatile nicotine extracts, in which 
case the directions on the label of the 
container should be followed. 

Kerosene emulsion (stock solution, 
66 per cent oil) is made after the fol- 
lowing formula: 
Kerosene (coal oil, lamp oil) .gallons 2 
Soap (fish-oil or laundry) (or 

1 quart soft soap)...... pound % 

WtOt GOED o oS cvicsiccccccs gallon 1 

First dissolve the soap in boiling 
water, then remove the vessel from 
the fire and immediately add the kero- 
sene, thoroughly agitating the mixture 
until a creamy solution results. The 
stock solution may be more conveni- 
ently made by pouring the mixture 
into the tank of a spray pump and 
pumping the liquid through the nozzle 
back into the tank for five minutes. A 
10 per cent solution can be made by 
adding to each gallon of the stock solu- 
tion about 52-3 gallons of water. In 
some regions the water is “hard,” and 
in such cases it should be broken with 
a little lye, or rain water should be 
used. 

A full description of the life habits 
of the rose midge may be obtained in 
Bulletin No. 778. 





STARTING PANSIES. 


Pansy seed is planted at different 
seasons of the year, but it depends up- 
on whether the flowers or the plants 
are to be sold. The business of raising 
pansy plants for the spring market has 
grown to be very large. Around Bos- 
ton many market gardeners have taken 
it up and devote a considerable space 
to the pansy crop. The plants are sent 
to market in bushel boxes as soon as 
they begin to bloom in the spring. 

It is a fact to be remembered that 
only the very best seed is worth plant- 
ing. Pansies run in strains rather 
than in particular varieties. You 
should take care to get a strain which 
is known to be free blooming, of large 
size, well colored and with long stems. 
The price is not to be questioned, for 
seed of the right kind can be grown 
only by those who have acquired the 
skill and understand the business. It 
not infrequently happens that strains 
which have acquired the reputation for 
quality deteriorate when they pcess into 
the hands of others. 

According to Mr. Charles Frost, 
writing in Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Hor- 
ticulture: “It is conceded by Euro- 
pean pansy specialists who have visit- 
ed the United States that the Ameri- 
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KEEP YOUR GREENS GREEN 


Through the hot, dry weather, by sprinkling fortnightly a slight mulch of 
Pulverized Sheep Manure 


$46.00 per ton, f. o. b. Boston 





EVERYTHING FOR THE GOLF LINKS © 


R. & J. FARQUHAR & CO. 
6 South Market St., Boston, Mass. 























can pansy seed planted on American 
soil will produce larger and finer flow- 
ers than the foreign grown seed of the 
same strain planted on the same soil. 
Pansies degenerate very quickly; 
therefore, it is important to procure 
fresh seed every year from a special- 
ist.” 

Mr. Frost’s planting directions are 
as follows: “A cold frame is a good 
place in which to sow the seeds if the 
boards are not full of fungus; or a 
box 9 inches to a foot high might be 
made on fresh ground that is a little 
sandy and was well manured for a 
previous crop; dig and make the soil 
fine and water it well before sowing 
the seeds. Sow in drills 3 inches 
apart and one-sixteenth inch deep. 
One ounce of seed will sow about 300 
to 350 feet of drill, or 90 feet if sown 
broadcast. Cover the seed one-six- 
teenth inch deep with fresh sand or 
sandy soil, pat down or roll well and 
give a light watering. The surface 
should be dusted with sulfur or grape 
dust to keep the damping-off fungus 
from starting. Cover with boards leav- 
ing space for ventilation; or, they can 
be covered with moss, hay or straw, be- 
ing sure to remove the covering as 
soon as the seed is sprouted. Pansy 
seed will not sprout well if kept above 
75 degrees. After sprouting and until 
they have the second leaves, it is a 
good plan to cover them with the thin- 
nest muslin, tacked on frames. Sashes 
may be used if well shaded and well 
ventilated.” 

This is the time to plant the seed, 
although the work may be left until 
the first week in August if plants for 
spring sales are to be grown. It is 
better, though, to get the seed in be- 
fore the last of the month when plants 
are to winter over outside. It is the 
custom of growers around Boston to 
shift the plants to new beds about six 
weeks after seeding. These beds are 
usually raised a little and the soil is 
made rich. Plants are set out from six 


to eight inches apart each way. Some- 
times cold frames are used, but many 
of the largest growers winter out their 
plants outside, depending upon the 
raised beds to shed the water. 

One transplanting is enough. It is 
said that transplanting has a tendency 
to make the flowers small. After the 
ground is frozen, a mulch of hay or 
grass should be given, but it should 
not be heavy, and should be removed 
early in the spring. Pansies for win- 
ter blooming are transplanted to the 
beds or benches in the greenhouse. 
Quoting Mr. Frost again: “There are 
from 25,000 to 28,000 seed in one ounce 
of pansy seed. Growers usually allow 
one ounce of seed for 4,000 plants. 
With good fresh seed, and great care, 
7,000 to 8,000 plants should be obtained 
from one ounce of seed.” 





SWEET PEAS UNDER GLASS. 


Writing about sweet peas under 
glass in the Sweet Pea Bulletin Wil- 
liam Sims says: 

I have not seen any bad results from 
the temperature dropping to 45 de- 
grees or 46 degrees in zero weather. 
I think it is much better for the plants 
if it goes down to 46 degrees, for by 
keeping the temperature up to 50 de- 
grees in zero weather means too much 
artificial heat, and the vines become 
thin and exhaust themselves. I believe 
the condition produced by the shutting 
off of steam pipes without proper at- 
tention to the ventilation bad for the 
healthy growth of the plants. But the 
principal cause of bud drop is in the 
afternoon when the house is closed up 
to hold what is advisable of the sun’s 
heat. This heat is allowed to chill as 
the temperature drops. Enough pipes 
should be turned in good season so the 
atmosphere will never get damp and 
sticky, but slowly fall to the desired 
temperature for the night. I have had 
no case of bud dropping for many 
years, but it keeps a man continually 
on the job attending to ventilation and 


steam pipes. Many miles are trodden 
each day in the month of March, especi- 
ally when the sun is in and out. Along 
in April when the days are long and 
the sun runs high the Peas can be 
grown much cooler without having bud 
drop. The absence of light in Mid- 
winter while keeping up a flowering 
temperature, makes the hardest time 
for the grower. 

Tying and staking.—The best method 
of doing this is to run a wire length- 
wise of the house directly over the 
row, 10 feet, if possible, from the 
ground. This should be held in place 
by cross wires at intervals of 8 feet or 
10 feet. While the plants are small 
short bamboo canes, those that are 
practically worn out, about 2 feet to 
3 feet long, are inserted every 3 feet 
in the center of the row. Commence 
at one end with a ball of white cotton 
string and run out horizontally along 
the sides of the row, going round the 
stakes and making a tie at every five 
or six stakes to prevent slackening. 
When the plants have reached the top 
of the stakes insert a longer and 
stronger stake every 8 feet and tie the 
top to the overhead wire. A Cypress 
stake, 1 inch square, is good for this 
purpose, or two or three long bamboo 
canes tied together make a very neat 
arrangement. 

Watering.—In their early stages in 
the Autumn the plants require consid- 
erable water, and in fine weather may 
be watered overhead, but as the days 
shorten the amount of water should 
also be lessened. I never use water 
overhead after the beginning of No- 
vember. When in full crop they re 
quire much water, and if the drainage 
is good cannot be over-watered. Sheep 
manure is very beneficial at times, and 
may be applied three or four times in 
the season, watering it in. This may 
be applied at any time of their growth, 
but it is presumed that the grower has, 
in preparing the soil, added enough to 
carry the crop into full bloom. 
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SHEEP FESCUE 


GRASS SEEDS FOR GOLF COURSES AND LAWNS 


RECLEANED CREEPING BENT 
CRESTED DOGSTAIL, CHEWING FESCUE 
FANCY CLEAN RED TOP 
KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS 


ALSO 


COMPLETE LINE OF LAWN FERTILIZERS 
SHEEP MANURE 
WOOD ASHES 


JOSEPH BRECK & SONS 


(CORPORATION) 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 
51-52 North Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRECK ROBINSON NURSERY CO. 


Monroe Station, Lexington, Mass. 


SCOTCH SOOT 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 




















Varieties to Grow—Since the dissem- 
ination of the Spencer type I have 
grown practically every variety that 
came along. I have done this because 
I have got a great deal of personal 
enjoyment in seeing the new ones 
come into flower, but as money makers 
there are only a few; in fact, my sales- 
man says to me, and has done so for 
years, “Grow only Christmas Pink.” 
This is a color that takes with the 
great masses and if good, can always 
be sold in any quantity. Venus would 
be my second choice, being the finest 
formed flower of any; the color is 
blush pink. It is an immense cropper, 
producing more flowers than any vari- 
ety I have grown. Mrs. Skaach would 
be my next selection, the color much 
like Countess Spencer. White Orchid 
comes next, being the best white I 
have yet grown. There are a few more 
worthy of growing such as Mrs. Chas. 
Zvolanek, lavender; Belgian Hero, 
orange; but what the public most de- 
sire are the first named one and the 
next four. 


Marketing.—Boston being the con- 
sumer of practically all my Sweet 
Peas, the bunch required here is one 
containing 25 sprays with ah average 
of three blooms to the spray. Should 
the number of blooms to the spray be 


lacking, 30 or more sprays should be 
used, making a uniform sized bunch. 
Pickers of Sweet Peas never count 
more than a few times; they get to 
know the size without counting. I 
have never made a practice of grading 
the blooms. A much nicer bunch can 
be made if a few shorter stemmed 
sprays are put in the front of the 
bunch, with the longer stems at the 
back. Of course, growers of Sweet 
Peas know that at a certain period of 
the crop the stems are longest; after 
this period the length of stem gradual- 
ly shortens, so that a crop at its best 
is a grade or two better than one that 
is past its best. 





FALL LAWN SEEDING. 


Much interest is being shown in the 
making of lawns in the fall or late 
summer. In his admirable book, The 
Florists’ Manual, Wm. Scott writes as 
follows: 

Where there is anv quantity of lawn 
to make or renew, seeding is always 
preferable to sodding. Not alone does 
it make a better looking lawn, better 
grass and better quality all around, 
but it is far cheaper. The same care 
in digging deep and manuring is es- 
sential, and the top two inches of sur- 
face should be of good, friable soil, 


that the delicate little plants may get 
a good start. 

The very best time of the whole year 
to seed a lawn is from the last of 
August to the middle of September; 
even a little earlier in August is all 
right. We are almost sure to get some 
showers the last of August, and if 
within reach of the hose you are not 
dependent on showers, and if sown at 
that time or very early in September 
you have a lawn well established be- 
fore winter sets in. 

In fall sowing, which is the best, 
there is no need of sowing anything 
with the grass seeds. Sometimes in 
spring sowing a sprinkling of oats or 
rye is sown, which germinates quickly, 
and by its growth shades and protects 
the little grass spears till they are up 
a few inches. In a few weeks the oats 
are mowed off with a scythe and the 
grass takes care of itself. This, of 
course, is quite unnecessary where you 
sprinkle occasionally. Our climate is 
uncertain—no two seasons alike—but 
although I have seen many acres sown 
for a lawn in August which was a dis- 
appointment because there were no 
rains, yet it is by far the surest and 
best time to sow. 

There are many seedsmen, leading 
firms, who give great attention to the 
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A View at Sunnybrook Golf Club, Chestnut Hill, cae Grounds Sown Extensively with Michell’s Grass 


Michell’s Recleaned Grass Seeds 


For Putting Greens, Fairways, Bunkers and Teeing Grounds, and in fact for every purpose, are 
immediately recognized by authorities to be of a superior quality. 
Many varieties of grass seeds are short in supply—better cover your wants now. 
August, September and early October are the right times to sow grass seeds. 


Write for illustrated large catalog and list of satisfied golf club clients. 


MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE, 


618 MARKET STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 




















preparation of lawn grass seed, and 
when ordering you should say whether 
the soil is a clay loam or sandy, wheth- 
er it is boggy or moist, or high and 
dry. 

The fine mixtures of the seedsmen 
are all right and a few dollars are of 
little consequence in such an impor- 
tant and permanent undertaking as 
making a lawn. 

Most of the grass seeds are very 
light and will fly in every direction, 
much preferring the openings in your 
face to the ground. When there is a 
very gentle breeze blowing steadily in 
one direction is a good time to sow. 
You will soon find out then where your 
seed is settling and gauge your dis- 
tance accordingly. About thirty to 
forty pounds of grass seed are usually 
sown to the acre and five or six pounds 
of white clover. 


If a small plot of ground, it is easy 


to know when you have sown enough. 
And don’t be afraid of sowing too 
thickly. There may be two little plants 
spring up where one would do, but it 
will be a case of the survival of the 
fittest. The stronger will crowd the 
weaker out. Therefore, sow plenty of 
seed. Neither in spring nor fall is it 
advisable to keep the newly made 
lawns mowed closely, so you must 
waive appearance for the benefit of 


the grass, at least for the first season. 


THE ASH TREES. 

Prof. Sargent has an interesting ar- 
ticle about ash trees in one of his 
recent bulletins. It reads as follows: 

Fraxinus is the name of the genus to 
which all ash trees belong, although it 
may be well to say that the trees called 
Mountain Ashes are not ashes but be- 
long to the genus Sorbus, a member of 
the Rose Family and closely related to 
the Pears,. Apples and Chokeberries. 
Ash trees occur in nearly every tem- 
perate part of the Northern Hemis- 
phere, but are more abundant in spe- 
cies in eastern North America than in 
other parts of the world. Ash trees 
fall naturally into two groups; those 
of the first group are furnished with 
narrow white petals (Ornus) and the 
flowers of those in the second group 
are destitute of petals. 

The best known tree of the first 
group is the little tree called Manna 
Ash or Flowering Ash (Fraxinus Or- 
nus) a native of southeastern Europe 
which has long been an inhabitant of 
the gardens of western Europe. It 
grows well in the middle Atlantic 
States, but has never been a success in 
the Arboretum where a tree which had 
flowered in 1917 was killed to the 
ground by the extreme cold of the fol- 
lowing winter. Three of the flowering 
Ashes are natives of the United States, 
Fraxinus cuspidata and F. Greggii. of 


the Mexican boundary region and F. 
dipetala of the mountain valleys of 
California. These three plants are not 
in the Arboretum collection where 
they would not be hardy, but Ornus is 
well represented here by two eastern 
Asiatic species, Fraxinus Bungeana, a 
small shrub from northern China 
which was first raised here in 1882, 
and by the Japanese Fraxinus longi- 
cuspis which grows in the Arboretum 
both as a shrub with several spreading 
stems and as a small tree, 

Of the Ash-trees without petals and 
therefore with inconspicuous flowers 
there are seventeen species with a 
number of more or less distinct varie- 
ties which are natives of the United 
States. Six of these trees grow in the 
northeastern part of the country and 
three of them are common New Lug- 
land trees. To these trees color names 
have for no very obvious reason been 
given, at least in books, for it is 
doubtful if these names have any gen- 
eral application among persons whose 
knowledge of trees has come from an 
intimacy of association with them in 
the forest or by the roadside, and not 
from the study of other persons’ ideas 
about them recorded in printed pages. 
To persons who know trees from 
books White Ash, Black Ash, Green 
Ash, Red Ash and Blue Ash are fa: 
miliar names, 
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TIMELY WORK IN THE GREEN- 
HOUSE 


The seed of Calceolaria hybrida can 
be sown from now up to the first week 
in August for next season’s trade. The 
soil should be a very sandy mixture 
with some leaf mold. Water the pans 
until they are wet through, and then 
scatter the seed thinly over the sur- 
face. A brick or a piece of board 
should be used to press the seed gent- 
ly into the soil; no covering of soil 
is required. Lay a pane of glass over 
the pans and place in a frame where 
the shade should be heavy at first and 
towards fall it should become lighter. 
As these young plants are very sus- 
ceptible to damp, it is best to avoid 
extremes either way in watering. 
Timely shifting from box to box les- 
sens the loss through damping off. 
They should be potted in small pots 
when they have made from four to six 
leaves, a light sandy mixture still be- 
ing used. In bright hot weather the 
young plants should have a fine syring- 
ing overhead several times a day. 





The seed of mignonette should be 
sown at once, A very successful grow- 
er of mignonette uses three-inch pots, 
placing a few seeds in three little 
groups in each pot. It is safer, how- 
ever, to sow a pinch or seed on the 
bench or bed where they are to remain 
and flower. Each plant should be giv- 
en one foot of space each way. It is 
difficult to transplant muignonette suc- 
cessfully, for if the soil drops off the 
roots the little plants are a long time 
in making a start. A dozen plants 
may come up where your pinch of 
seed was sown, and will do no harm 
until the little seedlings are an inch 
high. Then all but the strongest plant 
should be pulled up. The chief enemy 
of the yong mignonette is the larva of 
the sulphur-colored cabbage butterfly 
which lays its eggs in August and Sep- 
tember. As soon as this butterfly 
makes its appearance, spray the plants 
lightly and then dust them with pow- 
dered hellebore. 





During the hot weather it will be 
necessary to go over the Chrysanthe- 
mum beds every day and water the 
dry places. Do not let the plants get 
overrun with fly before using effective 
means to keep them under control. 
These plants will not stand a humid 
or stagnant atmosphere, so first of all 
see that they have plenty of fresh air. 
Give a good syringing early every af- 
ternson, which will allow the foliage 
time to dry out before night. In cloudy 


possible. Watch for other insects be- 
sides fly. Hand picking will be neces- 
sary for caterpillars and grasshoppers, 
but plenty of syringing will extermi- 
nate red spider and thrips. 





Now is the time to plant carnations. 
In fact, a house or two may have been 
planted earlier, but this is the begin- 
ning of the real housing period. The 
benches when emptied should be 
cleaned and given a good coating of 
whitewash. Then they should be filled 
at once, for if left exposed to the sun 
and air for a week or two they will 
not last. Give the plants six inches of 
rich soil. See that the plants are not 
set too deep, as deep planting causes 
stem rot. Water at the base of each 
plant and spray frequently until the 
plants take hold. Continue to water 
at the base of the plants for a few 
weeks to prevent the soil becoming 
sour and to encourage root action, and 


keep the soil moist on top by heavy ; 


sprayings. 





Lorraine begonias should be given 
just enough shade to keep the foliage 
from burning, but too much shade 
keeps them too soft. Look them over 
two or three times a day to see that 
none are dry, and careless watering 
should be avoided at all times. If pot- 
bound, shift at once; but do not shift 
unless you are positive that the plants 
are in need of it. A porous soil is 
necessary. Loam and leaf mold mixed 
with about one-fifth of well rotted cow 
manure, with plenty of drainage in the 
pots, seems to suit the plants nicely. 
Be sure to keep the flowers and buds 
removed, as growth is what you want 
now. Keep the plants free from green 
fly by spraying weekly with a nicotine 
solution. 





Cypripediums are now growing well, 
and a little weak liquid manure should 
be applied once a week as the roots 
fill the pots and pans. The use of 
chemicals should be avoided. The 
strength can be slightly increased as 
the roots become more matted. Ven- 
tilate freely at every favorable oppor- 
tunity. An occasional sponging with 
a weak solution of tobacco water 
should be given to keep the plants free 
from thrips, and a light fumigating 
once or twice every fortnight will aid 
in keeping off the pests. See that the 
plants do not suffer for water, but do 
not keep them wet all the time as the 
compost will become sour. A moist 
atmosphere during all seasons is es- 
sential to their well being. Air should 


be admitted freely during wet weather, 
otherwise the fleshy leaves are liable 
to rot or become spotted. 





PATENTS GRANTED. 


Copies of any one of these patents 
can be obtained by sending fifteen 
cents in stamps to Siggers & Siggers, 
Patent Lawyers, Box No. 9, National 
Union Insurance Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and mentioning Horticut- 
TURE. 

1,308,163. Corn-Planter. Edward W. 
Burgess, Chicago, Ill., assignor, by 
mesne assignments to International 
Harvester Co., a corporation of New 
Jersey. 

1,308,169. Deep-Tilling Machine. Peter 
B. Crane, Long Lake, Minn. 

1,308,228. Plow. Frank E. Davis and 
Wm. W. Cameron, La Crosse, Wis., 
assignors to La Crosse Plow Co., La 
Crosse, Wis., a corporation. of Wis- 
consin, 

1,308,445. Plow Hitch for Walking 
Tractors. Spencer H. Phelps, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., assignor to Boeman 
Garden Tractor Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., a corporation. 

1,308,623. Flower-Holder. Harriette 
Calkins & Zelda M. Calkins, Varys- 
burg, N. Y. 

1,308,635. Harrow-Tooth. Wm. H. 
Lee, Syracuse, N. Y., assignor to 
Syracuse Chilled Plow Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y., a corporation of 
New York. 

1,308,666. Wheeled Scoop. Thos. E. 
Duckworth, Colfax, La. 

1,308,676. Colter. John T. Kirk, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

1,308,680. Tool-Holder. Clarence B. 
Prideaux, Forest Hill, London, Eng- 
land. 

1,308,714. Fertilizer Distributor. Al- 
fred W. McCreary, Mt. Pleasant, 
Penn. : 

1,308,744. Gang-Plow. Alex. Carpen- 
ter, Carey, Ohio, assignor to National 
Tractor & Plow Company, Carey, 
Ohio, a corporation of Ohio. 





NEW YORK 


The condition of the market is 
and has been decidedly dull since 
the 38rd of the month. The _ hot 
weather and holidays supplied an in- 
creased number of roses with an 
abundance of outdoor stock— too 
much for the small demand to ab- 
sorb. Much stock is lost. Only a few 
varieties such as Key, Beauty and 
Columbia are of decent quality. Car- 
nations have the summer mark on 
them. Good ones are the exception. 
A limited number of Asters are to 
be had but they don’t look much. Val- 
ley is still scarce and good cattleyas 
are not to be had in quantity. 
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“The Telegraph Florist” 
Member of Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


124 TREMONT ST. 
BOSTON 























A. T. BUNYARD 


NEW YORK 
413 Madison Ave. at 48th Street 
I GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 
MERABER rT. BD. A. 


Quality and Reliability 
WARBURTON 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


in val. SIV and “conten 
arr heey 


G. E. M. STUMPP 


761 Fifth Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asse. 


A Card This Size 


Costs only 90c. per Week 
on Yearly Order 
It would keep your name and your 
specialty before the whole trade. 
A half-inch card costs only 45c. per 
week on yearly order. 
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Foul 


Park St, Bostos 














DARDS— FLORIST 


Established at N. E. Cor. of Madisen Ave. 
and 44th St., New York, fer 44 Years 


QUALITY, SERVICE, FAIR PRICES 
Members of Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


Ww. 8. 8. 
War Saving Stamps 


iseued by the 
U. 5. Gev. 


HIGH GRADE PLANTS 
For Retail Stores a Specialty 


ASK FOR LIST 
THOMAS ROLAND,  Nahast, Mass. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J. 
SMITH, The Florist 


We deliver by automobile in Bast, West 
and South Conaey, nine Glen Ment- 
elair, Bleomfield. Newark and New Yerk. 


BUY WAE 
SAVING STAMPS 








Flowers by Telegraph 


Leading Retail Florists Listed by 
Towns for Ready Reference. Orders 
transferred by telegram or otherwise 
to any of the firms whose address Is 
here given will be promptly and prop 
erly filled and delivered. 





Albany, N. Y.—Danker. 

Boston—Thos. F. Galvin, 1 Park St. 

Boston—Penn the Flerist, 124 Tremont St. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Wilson, 3-5 Greene Ave. 
a N, Y.—8. A. Anderson, 440 Main 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Palmer’s, 304 Main St. 
Chicago—William J. Smyth, Michigan 
Ave. and 3ist Bt. 
- O.—J. M. Gasser Ce., Buciid 
ve. 


Cleveland, O.—Adam Graham & Sens, 
5523 Euclid Ave, 


\ sere O.—Kneble Bros., 1833 W. Mth 


Cleveland, O.—The Smith & Fetters Ce., 
735 Buclid Ave. 


Denver, Col—Park Fileral Ce. 1648 
Broadway. 

Detroit, Mich—J. Breitmeyer’s Sens, 
corner Brodway and Gratiot Ave. 

East Orange, N. J.—Smith, The Fierist. 

Fall River, Mass.—Warburten, 406 New 
Boston Rd. and 36 N, Main St 

Kansas City, Mo.—Samuel Murray, 1017 
Grand Ave. 

New Bedford, Mass.—Murray the Florist, 
232 Union St. 

New York—David Clarke's Sens, 2139- 
2141 Broadway. 

New Yeork—A. T. Bunyard, 413 Madisen 
Ave., at 48th St. 

New York—Dards, N. B. corner 44th St. 
and Madison Ave. 
= Yerk—G. B. M. Stumpp, 761 Fifth 

ve. 

New York—Kottmiller, 428 Madisen Ave. 
and 49th 8t., also Vanderbilt Hotel. 

New York—Max Schling, 785 5th Ave. 

Omaha, Neb.—Hess & Swebeda, 1415 
Farnum 8t. 

Philadelphia—F. M. Ross, 136 So. 52nd 
St., 13 So. 60th St., 212 B, Girard Ave. 

Philadelphia—Chas. H. Grakelow, Broad 
St. at Cumberland. 

Providence, BR. I.—Johnston Bros. 38 
Dorrance St. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Fred C. Weber, 4326-28 
Olive Bt. 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y.—F. B. Pier- 
son Co. 


Toronto, Can.—J. H. Dunlop, 8-10 West 
Adelaide 


ee D. C.—Gude Bros., 1214 F 
Washingto: D. C.—George H. Cooke, 
Connecticut Bre. and L 8t, 
Were, Mass.—Randall’s Flower Shep, 
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FLORIST 


‘Member F. T. D. Service 
232 Union Street :: New Bedford, Mass. 








JOHN = BREITMEYER’S 
SONS——— 


Cor. Broadway and Gratiot Aves. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Artistic Designs . . . 
High Grade Cut Blooms 


We cover all Michigan points and geod 
sections of Ohic, Indiana and Canada. 
Flerists’ T 

















GUDE BROS co. 
t214F STrw 
“ASADCTOs De 


GUDE BROS. CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Member Florists Telegraph Delivery 


WILSON BROOKLYN 


ound bts bn, INEW YORK 


Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Asse. 
Phones, Prospect 6800-6801-€802 


DELIVERIES IN NEW YORK, BROOK- 
LYN aad LONG ISLAND 
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“I SERVE” 
The Largest Popular Priced House in 
Philadelphia 


F. M. ROSS 


Send orders to 
186 So. 52nd Street, Philadelphia. 
Other Stores 
18 So. 60th St., 212 BE, Girard Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 


Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 

Orders from all except members ef 
the F. T. D. must be accompanied by 
remittance. 

















When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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KANSAS CITY 


Transfer Your Orders te 


SAMUEL MURRAY 


1017 Grand Avenue 
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ox 
IN THE 


National Capitol 


At yeur service te deliver Flewers 
er Designs om Order by Tele 
graph er otherwise. Prompt 
Reliable Service. 


Connecticut Ave. and L St. 
WASHINGTON, D .C. 9% 
C) 














WORCESTER, MASS. 


Randall’s Flower Shop 


MARRBY L. BANDALL, Prepricter. 
Member Fierietse’ Telegraph Delivery 


S.A. ANDERSON 


440 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ANDERSON service means fresh, sturdy 
Steck amd preempt Geliveries in BUFFAIA, 
LOCKPORT, NIAGABA FALIS and 
WESTERN NEW YORK. 

Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


HESS & SWOBODA 


FLORISTS 
Telephones 1501 aad L 1538 
4415 Farnum $t. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


KNOBLE BROTHERS 


Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


We are well equipped to handle 


your orders. 
1886 W. 26th Street | CLEVELAND, 0. 

















THE SMITH & FETTERS 60. 


735 Euelld Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Flewers of Every Kind in Season 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHAS. H. QRAKELOW =7-0. 


Everything in Flowers 
Broad Street at Cumberland 























™ Park Floral Co. 


B. E. GILLIS, President. 
E. P. NEIMAN, Secretary. 
Member Florists’ Telegraph Delivery 


DENVER, 


COLORADO 








PREVENTING SURFACE ROT OF 
PEONIES. 


W. F. Christman, secretary of the 
North West Peony and Iris Society, has 
written some interesting facts in re- 
gard to peonies rotting at the surface 
of the ground. This has been an un- 
usually rainy and cold spring in the 
Northwest, and this disease has been 
particularly annoying in a good many 
gardens. This disease is known as 
Botrytis, or a rotting at the base of 
the stalk. Peonies should be carefully 
watched, and if any of the young, or 
even nearly mature, stalks show a wilt- 
ing, the trouble will doubtless be found 
in the stalk being rotted off near the 
base of the ground. The disease af- 
fects stems, buds and leaves in the 
order given and is always more preva- 
lent during rainy seasons. The rot 
usually does not extend very far below 
the surface of the earth. 

Removal of the affected parts and all 
earth immediately surrounding the 
diseased portion of the plant is the 
best remedy for eradication of the 
trouble. A small trowel can be used 
to good advantage in removing the 
earth, which should be carefully and 
thoroughly done. After soil has been 
removed, cut off the stem of the 
diseased shoot above the crown or di- 
rectly below the diseased portion. Care 
should be taken that the affected por- 
tion of the plant does not come in con- 
tact with the balance of plant, or the 
disease may be easily transmitted to 
the healthy portion. - Déstroy the 
diseased parts and replace the soil re- 
moved with other soil or sand. Fortu- 
nately the disease does not affect the 
root of the plant, and if entirely re 
moved the young shoots thrown up the 
following year will be healthy. If 
disease is not removed, they will be 
contaminated by spores of the disease 
that remain in the soil or live in the 
old diseased stalk from year to year. 
This disease is very similar to Sclero- 
tina, A little watchful care and atten- 
tion will soon eradicate the disease. 
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Nothing Better 
785 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


“Says It With Flowers” 


CLEVELAND 
A. GRAHAM & SON 


5823 Euclid Ave. 


WUil take good care ef your orders 
Members oy F. 7. D. Association. 


DAVID CLARKE’S SONS 
Deliver orders from any part of the country te 


New York City 


Write er Telegraph 
2139-2141 Broadway, - New York 
Telephome 1552-15538 Columbus 


KOTTMILLER, Florist 


426 Madison Ave. and 49th St., New 
York. Also Vanderbilt Hotel 
Telephone, Murray Hill 783 
Out-of-town Orders Solicited. Lecatien 
Central. Personal Attention. 


Member F. T. D. Asso. 


Providence, Rhode !sland 
Johnston Brothers 


LEADING FLORISTS 


38 Dorrance Street 
Member Fioristse’ Telegraph Delivery 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FRED C. WEBER 
4326-28 Olive St. 


Member Florists Telegraph Delivery Association 
NOTICE INITIALS. We have one store only 


























THE J. M. GASSER COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND 


Euclid Avenue 
The Far-Famed Flowers of 


TORONTO 


Delivered om mail or telegraph 
ap aie, @ an ae ee 


JOHN H. DUNLOP 


8-10 West Adelaide &. - TORONTO, ONT. 








When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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For All Flowers in Season Call on 


THE LEQ NIESSEN CO. 


1201 Race St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














EDWARD REID 
WHOLESALE FLORIST 
1619 - 21 Ranstead St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHOICE BEAUTIES, ORCINDS, VALLEY, ROSES 
and ail Seasonable Varieties of Cut Flowers 


Wired Toothpicks 


W. J. COWEE, Berlin, Ni. Y. 


0e...G8.25 58, --.99.7%5 Sample 


GEORGE B. HART 


WHOLESALE FLORIST 
24 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 














BOSTON FLORAL 
SUPPLY CO. 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS 
DEALERS IN 


Cut Flowers & Evergreens 


Manufacturers, Exporters and 
Importers, Preservers of Cycas 
Office, Salesrooms and Shipping Dept. 
15 OTIS ST. and 96 ARCH ST. 
BOSTON, MASS, 

Phone, Main 2574-3525 


Unknown customers kindly give refer- 
ence or cash with order 














CUT FLOWER BOXES - 


EDWARDS FOLDING BOX CO 


MANUFACTURERS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








I. HYMOFF 


Dealer in 
TWINE OF ALL KINDS 
Seconds and Cotton Shoe Twine 


260 Devonshire Street BOSTON, MASS 











When Writing to 
Advertisers Please 
Mention 
HORTICULTURE 























J. A. BUDLONG 


184 North Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


Wholesale Growers of Cut Flowers 


ROSES, CARNATIONS 


AND ALL OTHER SEASONABLE STOCK 


Shipping orders have most careful attention always 








IF You Want Anything from Boston Get It 
From Hemry M. Robinson & Co. 
For Safety Place Your Orders With Us 


HENRY M. ROBINSON & CO. 
2 Winthrop Square and 32 Otis Street, BOSTON, MASS. 

















CYPRESS GREENHOUSE STOCK 


PECKY CYPRESS STOCK 
HOT BED SASH 
Ask for Ciroular D and Prices 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER COMPANY 


NEPONSET, BOSTON 














HYDROCYANIC ACID GAS IN 
GREENHOUSES. 

The use of hydrocyanic acid gas for 
white fly or black aphis in green- 
houses has become common, but all 
growers do not know how to handle 
the gas in the right way. William 
Hunt of Guelph, Ont., has outlined the 
whole process as follows: 

Quantity of material required for 
every one thousand cubic feet of space 
to be fumigated for a general collec- 
tion of greenhouse plants and tender 
plants: 

¥% oz. Potassium cyanide by weight. 

% oz. Sulphuric acid by measure. 


1 oz. Water by measure. 

Bulk cyanide (not flaked cyanide) 
98 per cent pure should be used. Keep 
the cyanide in an air-tight glass jar 
labelled “Poison,” as the cyanide it 
self and the fumes are deadly in their 
nature to all animate life. 

The ‘proper quantity of cyanide 
should be pounded up fine just before 
using. The sulphuric acid is also dan- 
gerous to handle, being of a very burn- 
ing nature. 


Directions for Using. 


1. Close all ventilators and make 
the house as tight as possible. Fumi- 
gate after dark or in dull weather, 
never in bright sunlight. The plants 
should be fairly dry. No watering or 
spraying should be done on the day 
the plants are to be fumigated. The 
temperature of the house must not be 
above 60 degrees Fahr. Choose a 
dull, still night when there is very 
little wind. 

2. Remove «from the house any 
plants of Piles microphylla (Artillery 
Plant), Tradescantia zebrine (Striped 
Wandering Jew), as the fumes injure 
these plants badly. Fragrant-leaved 
geraniums are also sometimes slightly 
injured, but as the white fly attacks 
these extensively, it is best not to re- 
move them from the house. Any very 
young seedling plants had also better 
be removed. 

3. Use old gem jars or open 
glazed earthenware jars. Metal or um 
glazed jars should not be used. One 
jar for every twenty feet in length for 
a house 15 to 20 feet wide should be 
used. ; 

4. When ready to start fumigation, 
put into small paper bags the proper 
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H. E. FROMENT 
Cheice Cut Flowers 
Kew Address, 148 West 28th St... NEW YORK 
Telephemes: 2200, 2201, Madison Square. 


—WHM. P. FORD— 
Wholesale Florist 


107 W. 26th Street, NEW YORK 
Telephone 5335, Farragut. 
Call and inspect the Best Establisment 
im the Wholesale Flower District. 














WALTER F. SHERIDAN 


Wholesale Commission Deaier in 


|CHOICE- CUT FLOWERS 


183 West 28th Street, New York 





Felephone—i888-8538 Madison Square 





Totepnenes, LF Oi Madisom square 





HENRY M. ROBINSON CO. OF NEW YORK 


WHOLESALE FLORISTS 


SsS-S7 West 26th Street 


MAURICE L. GLASG, Treasurer 


OT ed 








The House for Quality and Service 


ZECH & MANN 


wWe are Wholesale Florists Doing 
a Strictly Wholesale Business 


30 East Randolph Street, CHICAGO 





WICHIGAN CUT FLOWER 
EXCHANGE, Inc. 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION FLORISTS 
Beboties 


| wee @rieraest S 
Hardy Fancy Fern Our Specialty 
264 RANDOLPH ST. DETROM, MICH. 





WILLIAM F. KASTING Co. | 


Waprolesalie Ficrists 
868-670 WASHINGTON STREET - BUFFALO, N. Y. 














GEO. C. SIEBREC 
WHOLESALE FLORIST 
oS WEST 2°98th ST 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
rnoss{¢08/ramuccr NEW YORK 


E.G.HILLCO. 


Wholesale Florists 
RIOHMOND, IND. 


fiease mention Hortevuitere when writing. 


REED @ KELLER 


122 West 25th St., New York 


Florists’ Supplies 


We manufacture all our 


Metal Designs, Baskets, Wire Werk & Novelties 
and are dealers in 
Decorative Glassware, Growers and 
Florists’ Requisites 














THE KERVAN CO 


Fresh Cut Deserative Bvergreens. 


Highest Standard of Quality. Largest 
Steck in America. Write fer Dluctrated 
Catalog of Greens and Filerists’ Supplies 
119 W. 28th %., - - NEW YORK 
, = 


WILLIAM H. KUEBLER 


Brooklyn’s Foremost and Best 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION HOUSE 


& First Class Market fer al] CUT FLOWERS 


28 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WE WANT MORE SHIPPERS 


We have a numerous clientage of New 
York City buyers and the demand exceeds 
our supply. This is especially true of 
Roses. We-have every facility and abund- 
ant means and best returns are assured 
for stock consigned to us. 

Address Your Shipments to 

UNITED CUT FLOWER CO., INC. 
111 W. 28th St., New York 
D. J. Pappas, Pres. 


























proportions of newly pulverized cyan- 
ide required for each dish. Set one of 
these (open) close to where each dish 
is to be placed. Then place in each 
dish, the proper proportion of water 
first, then add the proper proportion 
of sulphuric acid and set each dish 
in its position on the floor of the 
greenhouse. Make sure then that the 
door for exit is all right for getting 
out of the house quickly. Start at the 
farther end of the house from the exit 
and pour the powdered cyanide out of 
the bag into the farthermost jar. 
Work your way back as quickly as 
possible until all the jars have re- 
ceived the cyanide, taking care not to 
inhale any fumes. Then get out of 
the door quickly and close it tightly. 
See that no one goes into the house 
for at least an hour. An hour’s ex- 
posure is usually enough to kill the 
adult fly, or the house can be left 
closed up until the next morning. I 
have found an all night exposure the 


‘most successful if you are satisfied 


the temperature, etc., in the house is 
all right. 

In the morning collect up the paper 
bags and burn them, also wash out 
and bury any sediment left in the 
dishes. 

Three applications at intervals of 
about ten days will effectually rid the 
house of either white fly or black 
aphis. The successive fumigations as 
mentioned will kill off any of the 
adult white fly that escaped previous- 
ly, as well as those that were in a 
larva or egg state, and that have 
hatched out since the previous appli- 
cations. The larva or egg of the white 
fly cannot be destroyed effectually un- 
less far advanced, and by using 
double the quantity of the materials 
as given per thousand cubic feet of 


space. Doubling the quantity in this 
way will often injure many of the 
more tender plants, other than those 
I have mentioned. The double quan- 
tity of % oz. cyanide, 1 oz. sulphuric 
acid and 2 oz. of water per thousand 
cubic feet space may be used to kill 
“thrip” on carnations, and also to kill 
the black aphis on chrysanthemums. 
Full blown flowers of carnations 
should, however, be cut before using 
it, as it sometimes bleaches the flow- 
ers. With chrysanthemums it is best 
to fumigate before the flowers open 
and not after the flowers open. 

Strong fumigations with aphis punk 
or tobacco stems will kill the black 
aphis, but is not as effective as 
cyanide for exterminating the white 
fly. Unless the fumigation with 
tobacco for white fly is very heavy, it 
only stupifies them and does not kill 
them. Spraying the plants with cold 
water the next morning after fumigat- 
ing is advisable. 

Note.—Be careful not to use jars or 
vessels for any other purpose after 
once used for cyanide. Keep the 
cyanide in closely sealed jars, with 
glass stoppers, as exposure to the air 
weakens and wastes it. Be careful to 
keep cyanide away from children and 
animals, especially when pulverizing 
it, as the smallest particle is a power- 
ful, deadly poison. 





COMING MEETINGS. 
Toronto, Can.—Canadian Horticul- 
tural Association convention Aug. 12, 
13, 14 and 15. 


Detroit, Mich.—S. A. F, and O. H. Con- 
vention at Acadia Hall, Aug. 19, 20 
and 21. Secretary, John Young, 1170 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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EAN rail CGR 


Save your plants It trees. poo 
thing for ircamioese and pO ng 4 
permit Re wealy Bug, Brown and White 
Scale, Thrips, Red Spider, Black and 
Green Fly, Mites, Ants, éte., without 
injury to plants and without odor. 
Used according to direction, our stand- 
ard Insecticide will prevent’ ravages on 
— eees by insec —_ 

on-polsonoug and harmless t 
and plant. Leading Seedsmen. = 
Florists have used it with wonderful 
Dertioys Lice tn 
estroys ce Poultry Ho 
Fleas on Dogs and all Domestic Pets, 
suemeat e. & wash for dogs and other 
eves 
a 30 to 50 p arte. re glng melo 
‘int, 80c.; Pint, 50c.; Quart, 900. 

#3 Ganon $1.50; Gallon, $2.50; ’ Gai- 

lon Can, $10.90; 10 Galion Can, $20.00 

Directions en package. 


LEMON OIL COMPANY 
Dept. S. 420 W. Lonington St, Retmere, td. 














/4,)IMP SOAP 


ne 


Sure Insect Killer 


MP Soap Spray is a scientifically pre- 
pared compound that is destructive 
to insects without injuring plants or 

roots. Does not spot leaves, fruit, grass 
or deface paint work. It is clean and 
colorless. May be used on fruit trees; 
shade trees; flowering shrubs; vines; 
garden truck; and on all sorts of plants, 
both under glass and out of doors. 

It is most effective against rose bug; 
mill bug; white, black, green and rhodo- 
dendron fly; red spider, thrips; aphis; 
fruit pests; elm leaf beetle and moths. 
Used in country’s biggest orchards and 
estates. Very economical, one gallon is 
mixed with 25 to 40 gallons of water. 
Full directions on each can. Genuine 
can has Ivy Leaf trade mark. Your 
money back if Imp Soap Spray does 
not do as claimed. Order direct if your 
dealer cannot supply. 

Pint COM ....ccccccccccceress 

Quart can . 

Gallon can .. 





10 Gallom CAM.......+.eeeeeee 18.00 
Sent by express at purchaser’s expense. 


F. E. ATTEAUX & CO., Inc., Props. 


Eastern Chemical Co. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Dealers Wanted 











When weiting to edvertioes kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 


World’s Oldest and Largest 
Manufacturers of 


FLOWER POTS 
WHY? 
A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
Cambridge, Mass. 





CAMBRIDGE 





IZAK) 
Wlorang 
CONCENTRATED PULVERIZED 


MANURE 











The Recognised Standard Insecticide. 
as spray ome for green, black, white fly. 
Ps and s scale. 
onmnh, $1.00; Gallem, $3.50. 


FUNCINE 


For mildew, rust — ether — affect- 
ing flowers, fruits an 
Quart, 100; Gallon, $2.50. 


VERMINE 


For ee] worms, ‘ » worms and other 
worms working in the soll, 
Quart, $1.60; * gallon, $8.06 
SOLD BY DEALERS. 


Aphine Manufactering Co. 


MADBON, N. J. 




















WHO IS WINNING THE FIGHT — YOU OR 
YOUR PLANT ENEMIES? 


Kill the Plant Lice an1 Parasitic Fungi Spores on Trees, 
Shrubs, Flowering Plants, Vegetables, Palms, Bay 
Trees, Exotic Plants, Etc., Poultry, Animals, Etc. 


SULCO-V. 


SULPHUR-FISHOIL-CARBOLIC-COMPOUND 


A Combined Contact Insecticide and Fungicide —- Ready for 
Immediate Use — In Very Convenient Form. 


At Your Dealer or Direct—Go to Your Dealer First 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET FREE 


ADDRESS 
COOK & SWAN CO., Inc. 
148 Front Street. | Dept. H. | NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


BOSTON OFFICE 141 MILK STREET, GEORGE H. FRAZIER, Manager. 


Live Longer, Live Better - Eat More Fruit and Vegetables 
Say It With Flowers 


WiLL. 
e DO iT 




















Drive easy and true, because 
beth bevels are on the same 
side. Can't twist and break 
the glass ia driving. Galvan- 
ised and will net rust. No 


Cy or lefts 
Peerless Glazing Poiat 
like 












Fer Geeen*ouse 
Glazing 
USE IT MOW 


F. 0. PHERCE CO. 


12 @ jReAewal 
maw YORK 


Mastica is elastic and tenacious, admits of 
expansion and contraction. Putty becomes 
hard and brittle. Breken glass more easily 
removed witheut breaking of other glass 
as occurs with hard putty. Lasts longer 
than putty. Basy te apply. 
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OUTING OF THE FARQUHAR EM- 
PLOYES. 

The fourth annual outing of the em- 
ployes of Farquhar’s store and nur- 
series was held on Saturday, July 5. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. Charles 
Bradley, superintendent of the Farm 
and Trade School, the picnic was held 
this year at Thompson’s Island. Near- 
ly 125 of the employees and their fam- 
ilies gathered at the City Point boat 
landing at 9 o’clock where a specially 
chartered boat was waiting to convey 
them to the island. Arriving there a 
ball game was immediately started be- 
tween the store and nursery; it was a 
hotly contested game, the nursery 
winning by the score of 10 to 9. The 
feature of the game was the batting 
of Fletcher of the nursery team, with 
the bases filled in the last inning he 
drove a home run, winning the game. 
After the ball game dinner was 
served; the tables being laid on the 
lawn under the trees. During the 
dinner the Farm and Trade School 
band entertained by playing popular 
airs. After the dinner Mr. A. L. Dix, 
acting superintendent of the school, 
gave an address of welcome, also told 
in an interesting manner the history 
of the island. The athletic events: 

100-yard dash for men, Fletcher Ist, 
Roemer 2nd. 

50-yard dash for girls, Miss Ford- 
ham ist, Miss Masters 2nd. 

Three-legged race, Roemer-Fletcher 
1st, Holsworth-Chisholm 2nd. 

50-yard dash for men over 40, Davy 
1st, Reed 2nd. 

Throwing base ball for distance 
(girls), Miss White 1st, Miss Waun- 
berg 2nd. 

Potato race, Miss Fordham Ist, Miss 
Hintze 2nd. 

Throwing ball for distance (men), 
Fletcher ist, Roemer 2nd. 

Pipe race, Reed ist, Armstrong 2nd. 

Egg race, Miss Hullen ist, Miss 
Hintza 2nd. 

Hurdle race, Fletcher 1st, Chrisholm 
2nd. 

The prizes for the different events 
were distributed by Honorary Presi- 
dent J. K. M. L. Farquhar, and at 6 
o’clock the party left for home. 

The committee in charge was as 
follows: John W. Davy, chairman; 
James Armstrong, Walter Bartlett, 
Miss Betty Hintze, Harry Jenner, Har- 
old Leary, Miss Mary Leonard, Miss 
Harriet Mullen, Ralph Chapman, Don- 
aldson Smith, Frank Stead. 

Officials — Starter, James Arm- 
strong; announcer, William Gordon; 


umpire baseball game, Clarence Stone. 

Judges—Alexander P. Dewar, Vic- 
tor Nielsson, Patrick Fordham, George 
Cruickshank, Harry Jenner, 
Welsh. 


Robert 











NEW YORK QUOTATIONS PER 100. 


To Dealers Only 



































| Last Part of Week | First Part of Wees 
ending July 12 | beginning July 14 
| agtg 1919 
American Beauty, S omg PTTOTTTITITT TTT ee | 3.00 tO 39.00 3.00 tO 20.c¢ 
amcy amd Extra. ....cccccccc. ss cccoccccsvesccce | 12.00 tO 20.00 | 10,00 tO 35.0% 
‘4 ~ BRE MN Os Be-0n'n va 0s9cc cc cn cccesencencsioces | 2,00 tO £0,00 2.00 to 8.x 
Russell, , nies ned everrecedeccoregs s+ csccecsecccec: + ‘:c0eece none {| 3.00 tO 30,00 3:00 to rg,c 
Waal. ocvcccccccccciccccccccccpssececccccccccccccoccces 2.00 to 6,00 50 te 2.c¢ 
Radienes, Taft, Keye..: ss. cc scccccccecccceetecccecececesssess |} 3.00 to 25.00 340 te 20,0 
lin, Suambburats + ccccccccsoccccccccscccss sseesgecessvcccccces | @,00 t0 10,00 +50 te 6,ce 
| 3.00 to 8,00 1.00 t®© 3,¢0 
| 0.00 tO 50.00 | 25.00 to 2£25,0 
| 10,00 to 12,00 15.00 tG 20.c0 
| cesses 00 coccce | cccces tO ceeeee 
| 8.00 to 16.00 8.00 to 12.00 
| 4.00 to 6,00 1.00 tO 3.00 
| 2,00 to 6.00 6.00 to 15.00 
| 2.00 to 6,00 +10 «to +25 
| §0 tO 28,00 +10 to +50 
| §.00 tO 85.00 2,00 tO 3.0 
| #00 to 6.00 1,00 tO 4,00 
MEE Rnccseescedee 6setesecerccecahecgnsesoasesbeetevedeotios | eeeees tO eeeeee 1.00 to 2,00 
IT Cash ecesinetetsndedcbccciedec cc cosededookeevoossese | 2,00 tO 43,00 1.60 tO 2,00 
DOONE POES oe vsc cb eeaccvcccscscisncctasccces.cocedsccovccccccooss | +75 to 2,e0 25 to +50 
Margwamites~.ccccscccscccccccccccccccccccccccvccccccccccccccescces | 2.00 tO 2,60 +25 to 1.00 
MM cdi atedhbodebedepeuliinesocducve sedupoecesess cecesionguesé | 6.co to 25.00 §.00 tO 25.00 
esac ty eden itineti kas coyaueiecsedds seteuss -vebhesbenwe | .7§ tO f.25 go tO 4.75 
GEREN GEE a 0 sce sccccccessccccncccesoscescccccseccccecooce cbie tea 6.00 to 12.co +25 «to +50 
Asparagus Plumosus, & Spren (100 bunches).....+++eeessesescees | I§.00 tO 30,00 | 1§.00 to 25.00 
| 
| 
| 
WHOLESALE FLOWER MARKETS — T= Prices—rer 100 
TO Y 
er “se ‘ 
uly 14 uly 14 uly 14 
Roses 
Am Beauty, leks Sevsewcnccess os 18.co to 40.00 §0.00 to 60,00] 30.00 to 48.00 
2 Z ancy and Extra.... oe 12,00 tO 20,00/25.00 tO 40.00/ 20.08 tO 30.00 
No. 1 and culls...... | £00 t0 6.00] 5.00 tO 15.00] 5.00 tO 15.00 
Russell, Hadley....cs.ccccsscoccee ++| 4.00 to 12.00] 4.00 to §.00| 10.00 tO 25,00 
Killarney, Wardncococcsccccceovccces | 2.00 tO 10.00] 2.00 tO 4.00] 3.00 to 6,00 
STS Mc cineio-coscess checdcecscscecdede 3:00 (0 12,00] 3.00 to 8,00] 10.co te 25.00 
Ophelia, MRE AS, sa aduioiahaliecancocace dace -| 200 (0 140,00] 1.00 to 6,00] 6,00 to 10,0 
Oooo e cree eccccececceeeesescescesscsseceees ‘75 to 1.§0/ 1.00 tO 2,00 co te 100 
Cattloyas--..-++..0.sssssseee-coccerecsresscsccceecs | $0.00 to 7§,00/50.00 to 75.00 seas to ae 
Lilies, tte eee nee wereeeresesseeeesceeees 16.00 tO 25,00 /18.00 to 2§.00/ 20.02 to 25.00 
ED Rivcccddgochns stbecebwevescesoedees 8.00 tO 20.00 | «+++-. GD sesocsl scosee to ... 
SAE do GinnEde chen welectheeebecesocsscoesedéoée | 16,00 to e¢.00 ye tO 15.00] 20.00 to 25.c© 
FORO eter ee cereressereseasesesseeeesteeeeeeeese ses 2.00 to 4.00 +00 tO £0.00} 10,00 tO 12.00 
Lily @6 the Valbageesccccccccoscccccccces coccccccoes 16,00 tO 20.0@/10.00 to 14,co| 8.00 to 10,00 
s MU AYOM+ + 222s ee ceesecseeeseecseresscesessesesees| 1.5@ tO 2,00] 2.00 to 4,00| 8.00 to 10.co 
REED ow ov ecccccccssteccccoscosensesececccese cesses +25 tO = 1.00 | eeeeee tO seeeee 5.00 to 6.00 
lendula 1.50 tO 2,00] 2.00 tO 3,00] 2,00 to 3.00 
BE 99 ib tr 8005.0: 0 bese wnesgh shed: Sseséconscsesdcocs 1.00 tO 4.00] 5.00 to 8,00 -50 to 75 
| nr ag See erercereceseseseresere | 35 to +50 | eeeeee CO cccccs| cocces tO -veeee 
PF 6b cs Sccsccrcesceusceverovesesecocbdeds 2.00 tO 4.00] 2.00 to 4.0c] 3.00 to .00 
Sweet Peas. +25 t0 1.00| .20 to 50 “ t a 
Marguerites. T,00 tO 4,00] 1.00 tO 2,00 go te 75 
Gardenias - 16,00 tO 25.00 | +--+. Pi neds0s 30.60 tO 40.00 
oneate 1.00 to bbe 10.00 to re 1.0 1.50 
toe eeeseeeeseesoseces 4.00 to 00 | @.co to .oc| 6.0c 10 10,00 
Plumosus, & Spren. (100 Bchs, | 25:00 tO 74.00 |2§00 [tO 75.00] 50.00 u 60.00 














WHOLESALE FLOWER MARKETS — 


TRADE PRICES — Per 100 


TO DEALERS ONLY 




















wee org : GO BUFFALO PITTSBUR 
uly 1 uly 1 
R ____ July 14 yt July 14 July 14 
Am. Beauty, Special.....-.+seeees 49.00 tO 50,00 | 5@,00 to 60.00/ 30,00 to 40.00; 18.00 to 30.0 
es z ned and Extra..... 32.00 tO 35.00 | 35.00 tO 40,00| 20,00 tO 30.00] 18.00 to 25.0¢ 
R it, Haal 0.1 and culls....... 8.00 to 20,00/13,00 tO £5.00] 3.00 t0 10,c0| 10.00 te 15.0¢ 
<i en: sete eeeeeeeenees «| 8.00 to 15.00] 5.00 to 30.00/ 6.00 t@ 10.00] 6.00 to 9.0 
es Radian’ ard......, peeeees “***| g.00 © 10.00; 5.00 tO 15.00; 3.00 to 8.00} 4.00 t 12.00 
adiance, Taft, Key.......--s.00 | 6.00 to 15.00] 5.00 te 25.00) 3.co to 10,00| 6,00 to 12.00 
Uphelia, Sunburst... Ore eeceececcccces | §:00 t© 10,00] §.00 « 15.00, 1.00 tO 2.5 | 6,00 Ww 12,0 
ye Rene ahahamenema tae ‘ 3.00 — to a | 2,00 to é= 2,00 (0 3.0% 
je eeccceose seeeccvces ceo 75.00 |60.00 to }O.00 | 00 to 00} 1.0.00 tO 125.0 
Lilies, Longiflorum... 20.c0 |15.00 tO 20.00| ~ to shee 10,00 te re 
Lilies, Speciosum «- --++000.00.00- | cecees tO cocece |evcees .inseces 6.00 tO 10,00 | ......- to 25.00 
Callas..------- 15.00|1200 to 18.00|15.00 to 20.00| 20.00 to 25.00 
Iris.-.- B.cc |15.co to 20,00] 3.00 to 5.00 4.co to 6,00 
Lily of 8.00 | 5.00 to 8.0] 8.00 to 10.00; 10.00 to 12.00 
Snapdragon 10,00 | 10,00 tO 20,00} 2,00 tO 3.00) 1,00 to 1.50 
Pansies: -......+.... 1.50 +50 tO 1,00 +50 tO 1£,00/ 4.00 to 6.00 
Calendula............ 3-00 | 3.00 tO 5.00) 1.c0 to 3.00| 2.00 to 4.00 
Stakes e <0 cccccccscccccccsce 6.co| 6.00 te 12.00/ 2.00 tO 4.00| «-.... OO ove. « 
Wallflowers Eee | 1.00 tO 2.00 | eeveee _ eee ene OD ccvcse 
Mignonette.-............ eeccccccces 6.00 to 8.00] 6.00 to 8,00} 2.00 to 5,00! 3,60 to 4.00 
Sweet Paas----2.  sccccccccccces ‘75 t@ 1,00] 1.00 to 2.50 5° to te ‘75 tO 150 
Marguerites.-----+-++...seseeseee: 2.00 tO 3.00] 1.00 to 2.00/ .50 tO 1,00] 2,00 to 3,00 
Gartemins.<:csccsccccccccccccccces eoeeee tO eeeeee 15,00 tO 25,00/ 15.00 tO 20,00/ «..... tO oseee 
Adian Pewererccccccscces coccce| coccee to 1,.00| 1.00 tO 1.25 +50 0 8,00) 1.50 2.00 
Glladioli....--..0-cscscc0.sccccceee 6.co tO 12,00/ 5,00 tO 12.00/ 8.00 tO 10.00} 6,00 to 12,00 
Plu. & Spren. (100 Bhs, | 2§.00 tO 50.00 | 50,00 tO 100.00| 35.00 tO §0,00/ 60,00 te 75.0% 
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When the job is started 
right why not complete 
it right by installing 
Advance Sash Operat- 
ing Device. The only 
operator that will give 
you everlasting service, 
Our Greenhouse Fit- 
tings are labor savers 
and we carry a com- 
plete stock at all times. 
Write today for our 
latest catalogue. 


ADVANCE Co. 
Richmond, Ind. 


We are distributors of 
the well known Per- 
manite. 














WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN 


GREENHOUSE GLASS 


Free from Bubbles 
Uniform in Thickness 


PAINTS and PUTTY 


; (Semi-Paste) T 
Greenhouse White  (Sem!-Paste) The 
Florists Prefer 


It will pay you to get our estimates. 


THE DWELLE-KBISER co. 


251 Elm Street BUFFALO, N, Y. 





















Trademarks 
‘~~ "and Copyrights ~_ 


Difficult and 





rejected cases s 
cially solicited. No misleading 
Gucements made to secure beekhens. 
Over 30 years’ active practice. Ex- 


peritenced personal, conscientious 
service. Write for terms. 
Address 


PATENT LAWYBRS 


Box 9, National ey | ata 
Washington, PD. 

















When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention HORTICULTURE 














CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Advertisements in this Department, Ten Cents a Line, Net 


a 
ar 














BULBS 
€. KEUR & SONS, HILLEGOM, Holland. 
Bulbs of all descriptions. Write for r prices. 
NEW YORK BRANCH, 8-10 Bridge 8&t. 





CANNAS 
For the best Up-to-Date Cannas, get new 
rice list. THE CONARD & JONES CO., 
Vest Grove, Pa. 








CARNATION gua 
Split carnations uickly, and 
cheaply mended. P lgpary's 0 = WCaznation 
Sta ~ — for 365c.; or re, fi 
paid. "PILLSBURY, "caleebure, 


CELERY PLANTS 
Celery plants, Easy Blanching; now 
grown exclusively by 90% of Kalamazoo 
growers in place of Golden self B lanching. 
Strong plants, ready for the field; $2.25 
per 1,000, $6.00 for 3,000. Cash. BRILL 
CELERY GARDENS, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








CELERY AND LATE CABBAGE PLANTS 
Celery: Golden Self-blanching, White 
Plume, Winter Queen, Giant Pascal, $2.00 
per 1,000. Cabbage: Danish Ballhead, 
Late Flat Dutch, $1.50 per 1,000. 
WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. J. 


GOLD FIS# 


Gold fish, aquarium plants, snails, cas- 
tles, globes, aquarium, fish goods, nets, 
ete., wholesale. FRANKLIN BARRETT, 

reeder, 4815 D St., Olney, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Large ) Beceeany pairs for sale. Send 
for price 








KENTIAS 
Kentia Belmorenan—Averaging 3 and 4 
leaves, good strosg plants out of 24-inch 
pots at $15 per 100—larger quantities on 
application. ‘ . FIESSER, 711-741 
Hamilton Ave.,*North Bergen, N. J. 





ORCHIDS 
HASSALL & CO., Orchid Growers and 
Raisers, Southgate, London, England, Catt- 
leyas and Laplio- Cattleyas our specialty. 
One trial order solicited. 








PRONIES 
Peonies. The world’s greatest collection, 
1200 sorts. Send for list. C, BETSCHER, 
Canal Dover, O. 








SPHAGNUM MOSS 
Live Sphagnum moss, orchid and 
orchid baskets always on hand. *tiGER 
& HURRBLL, Summit, N. J. 








DAHLIAS 
Peony Dahlia Mrs. Frederick Grinnell. 
$10.00 per clump. Cash with order. 
JOHN P. ROONBY, New Bedford, Mass. 





New Paeony Dahlia—Johbn Wanamaker, 
Newest, Handsomest, Best. New color, new 
form andé new habit’ of growth, Big stock 
of best cut-flower varieties. Send list of 
wants to PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS, 
Rerlin, N. J. 


TN te 
peering -— a } aes 
collection. 7 © 
rown for immediate 6 tt ; alse b: 
oses. J. H, TROY Monat Hissarlik Ber 
sery, New Rechelle, N.Y 








WIRE WORK 


WILLIAM EB. HEILSCHER’S WIRE 
WORKS, 264 Randolph St., Detroit, Mich. 














DREER’S “Riverton 





The neatest, lightest, and cheapest. 


10 
420 18in. 2.7 . é 
30 16in. 2. 5 26.00 195.00 
40 14in. 1.90 22.00 168.75 
12in. 1.50 15.00 110.00 
60 10in. .95 10.50 77.50 
70} «68in. .7%5 825 62.50 


Tne Riverton T'ub is sold exclusively by us, and is the best ever introduced. 
Painted green and bound with electric-welded 


hoops. The four largest sizes are equipped with drop handles. 


Special” Plant Tubs 
No. Diam. Ea. Doz. 100 
20 in. By eg 








HENRY A. DREER, Seeds. Plants, Bulbs and Supplies. 774-716 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















TEXAS STATE FLORISTS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The fifth annual convention of the 
Texas State Florists’ Association is 
Although no 
special rates had been made by the 


now a matter of history. 


railroads, yet about 65 of the Texas 
fiorists were in attendance at Austin. 
The treasurer’s report showed that the 
Association was fairly prosperous 
from a financial standpoint, as the 
treasury yet had in it enough funds 
to pay all outstanding accounts and 
contribute $50.00 toward the S. A. F. 
Publicity fund and yet leave ample 
funds to bear all expenses of the as- 
sociation for another year. 

Mr. N. O. Hannah, of Sherman, Prep- 


ident; Mr. J. H. Davis, of Forth ‘Worth, 

Vice-President; Mr. L. J. Tackett, Aus- 
tin, Sec.-Treas.; Mr. Chas. Alff, Sr., 
Austin, and Mr. E. W. Judge, Tyler, 
new Directors; Mrs. E. W. Judge, Ty- 
ler, Texas, Press Representative; and 
Miss Bird, of Denison, Educational 


Director. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Smith’s Chrysanthemum Manual, 
Fourth Edition. 


Smith’s Chrysanthemum Manual, is 
sued this year, is one of the most 
valuable new publications of the kind 
which a chrysanthemum grower can 


possess, It embodies all the good 


material of the previous editions, with 





a extra matter. Many of the im- 
portant chapters have been revised 
and enlarged so as to embrace more 
complete details. Considering the 
fact that Mr. Smith has given his un- 
divided attention for twenty-five years 
to the improvement of the chrysan- 
themum and its culture, it is not 
strange that his book should be of 
value, not only to the florist but also 
to the gardener. Besides relying upon 
his own work and observations, Mr. 
Smith has had the advantage of other 
men’s experience, particularly that of 
T. D. Hatfield, of the Hunnewell 
estate in Wellesley.” One of the par- 
ticularly good illustrations is a speci- 
men plant grown by I. L. Powell, at 
Millbrook, N, Y. 
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EVERYTHING NECESSARY for the GOLF COURSE 


The Highest Grade Grass Seed Our Specialty 





Lawn Miowers of All Kinds 





Thomas J. Grey Co., 


16 SO. MARKET STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 














soner or Unequalled.Fuel Eccnomy 


Kroeschell Boilers, the best by test since 
1879. Forty years’ experience. 


THE QUALITY PLACE OF BOSTON 


Regarding the Kroeschell, it is the 
best we have ever had and satisfac- 
tory beyond our expectations. It heats 
up especially quick and has saved us 
considerably already in the price of 
fuel. When we are in need,of another 
boiler we will give the Kroeschell the 








No Masonry—No Tubes 


TUBELESS BOILER 


Kroeschell Boilers during the year of 1916. 


SPECIALIST 


be the Kroeschell and no other. 





to get the desired heat in a very sho 








first consideration. 


time. 





(Signed) WM. W. EDGAR CO., 
WAVERLEY, MASS. 


Kroeschell Bros. Co., 


608 W. Erte 8. (Signed) CHRIST. WINTERICH, 


CHICAGO 


When You Buy-—Get a Kroeschell 


3,016,286 sq. ft. of glass was equipped with 
OHIO’S CELEBRATED CYCLAMEN 


After using your No. 12 Kroeschell 
Boiler I came to the conclusion that 
had I to install more boilers it would 


It 


really is a pleasure to heat, no trouble 


rt 


DEFIANCE, OHIO. 




















Principles and Practice of Pruning 


By M. G. KAINS 
Lecturer on Horticulture, Columbia University 


Few practices in the handling ef plants, especially 
fruit bearing plants, attract so much interest as do those 
of pruning. he methods are so varied, the results so 
diverse, and the opiniong of eas 80 apparently con- 
tradictory that this subject is always one of the most 
yin and the s it te hold attention and arouse 

iscussion. 


Particularly during the last ten or fifteen years when 
the principles of plant physiology have been more and 
more satisfactorily applied to plant production and man- 

ement has interest settled in pruning. During the 
la half of this time also more and more investi- 
gations and tests have been conducted by experiment 
stations“and other workers to test out methods and 
principles in the interest of science and for the benefit 
of growers. The accumulation of such new knowledge 
has become very considerable especially in the last de- 
cade, but it is necessarily #0 scattered that very few 
growers have access to it, hence the demand for a book 
which shall present the really important features of 
these investigations as well as set forth the fundamental 
principles based upen the laws of plant growth. 

This volume is lavishly illustrated mainly by actual 
photographs of specimens which show good and bad 
practices. The author has spared neither time nor ex- 
pense in gathering his photographs, each one of which 
tells its story. 

After a few pages of introduction the author discusses 
Plant ae as related te pruning. A chapter 
takes up the Philosophy of Pruning, itself a very in- 
teresting subject. Then follows a classification and clear 
discussion of Buds, very fully illustrated from life. How 
Wounds Heal isan in’ pter; as are 
also those on Prevention and Repair of Mechanical In- 
uries, Pruning Nursery Stock, Young Trees, Mature 

and Odd Methods of Pruning and Training, Re- 
jauvenating Neglected Trees and Practical Tree Surgery. 


Profusely illustrated. 400 5% x8 inches. 
Cleth. Net, $2.00. 


HORTICULTURE FPUBLISHING CO. 
147 Summer &t., Boston, Mase. 











Plant Propagation, Greenhouse 
and Nursery Practice 


By M. G. KAINS 


We have had many inquiries from time to time 
for a reliable and up-to-date book on plant propa- 
gation, but were always at a loss to find any pub- 
lication that we could recommend. The subject 
has been dealt with in fragmentary manner only 
in books that have come to our notice. So it is 
well that this new work has been issued, espec- 
ially as it is both comprehensive and practical, 
and it should meet with a ready sale among 
plantsmen, nurserymen and gardeners, There are 
nineteen chapters covering in detail topics of ger- 
mination and longevity of seeds, propagating by 
buds, layering, cuttings, grafting, etc., fruit tree 
stocks, scions, etc., and there are eight pages of 
condensed cultural instructions in tabulated form, 
covering annuals and pezennials from _ seed, 
woody plants, evergreens, vines, bulbs and tubers, 
greenhouse and house plants, ferns, palms, water 
plants, orchids and cacti.’ The illustrations are 
numerous, comprising 213 figures and halftone 
plates. There are 322 pages well bound and on 
heavy paper, teeming with helpful information. 
It is a book which no cultivator can afford to do 
without. It is worth many times its price. Copies 
can be supplied from the office of HORTICUL- 
TURE at publisher’s price, $1.50. 


HORTICULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 
147 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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